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REVIEW OF Wew booES. 
en 
Journal of a Residence in Ashantee. By Joseph 
Dupnis, Esq, late His Britannic Majesty’s 
Envoy, &c. &c. &c, With an Account of the 
Origin and Causes of the present War. 
4to. London 1824. Colburn. 
Tus volume, published at a very opportune 
period for the chance of: popularity, has 
thrown .us-back upon-our preceding volumes 
for references touching the country (every 
day becoming more i ). of which it 
treats. So long ago as the date of our 43d 
Number, we called the public attention to the 
situation, we. may almost say to the existence 
of the Ashantee nation ; by a letter communi- 
cating many particulars respecting that peo- 
ple, whose very name was new to English 
ears. (See Lit. Gaz. for Nov. 15,1817.) The 
interest excited by this ‘account. was soon 
after increased by the appearance.of Mr. Bow- 
dich’s- work,* which we. amply reviewed in 
several of our Journals of and after the 17th of 
March 1819. in 1821,(Dec. 21st, Lit. Gaz. 
No. 254) an Analysis of Mr. Hutton’s “‘ Voyage 
to Africa,” &¢. contributed some, though not 
prey vate gd informatian on the state of the 


d and our relations with the adja- 
. cent Afvican tribes, : 
Th ent volume, comizg from an author 


who 

io a 
history Oe ea in these parts 1 
the latest cannot fail to be read wi 
very.considerable attention, now, when the 
fate of our African settlements seems to hang 
by amere thread, How far the views it takes 
ot the *y pursued by the African Com- 


mittee and its its, are correct or other- 
wise, We are not competent to determine; 


bat we are sorry to see it even imputed to 
that bedy and to Mr, Smith, its representa- 
ape Coast Castle, that they were 
the original aggressors in provoking the war 
give 
forts to His Majesty till 
: justly and foolishly 
with the natives, and entirely destroyed our 


: Gays Mr. D.) 1. affirm, 
during my residence in that part of A frica,were 
ental to the misfortunes that 

our arms under Sir Charles 


tive at, « 
with Ashantee, and that they did not 
up the colony and 
they bad involved us 


trade, 
“ The Dutch then, 


in no way instra: 
have since befa 


* | like’ 


vindicating the honour of the flag, and de- 
fending the settlement ‘from foreign and bar- 
barous devastation. The war, it is trae, lad 
not yet been proclaimed by‘the enemy down 
to the period when the forts were transferred 
to his majesty’s government; bit when that 
event did happen, it must have’ been clearly 
perceptible that nothing short of a recourse 
to megociation could prevent the probuble 
consequences of that rash and precipitate at- 
tack on'the natives of Mouree, coupled, as it 
was, ‘with a train of auxiliary aggravations 
such as no sovereign upon earth, meriting a 
throne, could compatibly with ‘his dignity 
endure,” 
Two things strike us as being abvions 
thréugh these representations: The first is, 
that though not much igpisted upon by the 
Ashantee ruler in his palavers with Mr. Dupuis, 
and though kept in the back-ground by the 
latter throughout his arg ts, the disci 
tinuance of the Slave Trade by Great Britain 
has been one of the strongest operating canses 
in changing our relations with Aftica. The 
second ix, that the deputed authority to the 
African Committee was very impolitie, and 
has been highly injurious to our national in- 
terests, as it clearly set private speculations 
and objects in opposition to the i 
public good. The imperium in has 
seldom or never been found tovanswer, 
bene 4n this instance coupled with thee 
traffic’ and individual profits, was-mno' 





tind 


and where the power was lodged. 


of action pursued 


nies,’ and provokiw 
effusion of haman bi 


view as we can of Mr. Dupuis’ book. 





M‘Carthy; but they were the natural and 
foreseen results of early indiscretions, wherein 


Mr. Smith (I will take it religiously upon m 
conscience to say 80) Consulting, as it woul 


seem, nothing but his own secret interests, 
prejudices, and animosities, drove the Ashan- 
tees to their only resource —arms, and 
poomered the government to adopt, what has 
been represented to them as the only alter- 
Native left to their choice, the necessity of 


*The Great.’ 





' * M. Dupuis frequently contradicts Mr. Bowdich’ 
rtions, and seems to consider him as ® tool of his 


asse; 
relative, Mr, Smith. 


. 








toimprove the system. W.e accordingly 
thé traders countéracting the ‘Govern- 
) ments and the Natives furnished with fair’ 
excuses, if not with iscontrovertible reasons, 
for tleir conduct, by the opposing state- 
ments of different white parties,.and. their. 
inability to distinguish where the right lay 


We will not, however, attempt the dis- 
cussion of a question which has fed to such 
melancholy ‘results ;.and shall only observe, 
that it appears to us'the interference and line 
by unauthorized persons, 
not only in Africa but elsewhere, is (allowing 
it tobe well meant) endangering our Colo- 
struggles in which the 
ood mast be deplorable, 
Having said thus much by way of preface, we 
will now lay before our readers as leading a 


About: a ceptury ago Ashantee was go- 
verned by Sai Tooto, called by his subjects 


“This monarch it was, who first raised 
Coomassy from an inconsiderable town to 
the rank it-now enjoys as the metropolis of 
the empire. He did not, as Mr. Bowdich 
has represented, found Coomassy, but he in- 
creased its size to a capacity for the recep- 
tion of the court and army, when he was in- 
fluenced to translate the seat of government, 
which, heretofore, was occasionally esta- 
blished at Kikiwhary (N. of Coomassy). and 

a, in the nighbourhoed of Doompassy. 
Sai Tooto was already king before the seat of 


enjoy any increase of dignity, as the same 
author writes, although a great inerease of 
pe and inflaence, after the subjugation of 
inkira; for this kingdom introduced the 
Ashantees and Moslems to a knowledge of 
white men, by the consolidation of an empire 
now become maritime by its aspect over the 
Wossa country, whose sovereigns were com- 
pelled to suffer the Ashantees to pass as they 
might have occasion in the pursuit of com- 
merce at the Dutch settlements, where their 
early supplies of powder and guns were ob- 
tained with commercial regalarity. 
“* The legends descriptive of the history of 
Ashantee, earlier than the reign of Sai Tooto, 
are somewhat obscure; but were they the 
reverse, it is not presumed the reader would 
find an interest in their perusal; for this 
reason I shall suppress a series of uncon- 
nected accoants relating to one or two of the 
earlier sovereigus. 
“* The wisdom as well as valour of Sai Tooto 
are themes on which the natives dwell with 
a national satisfaction; in short, he was, as 
they say, the great and the good ; for, in his 
reign, justice was ever on the alert, and the 
claims of his subjects were listesed to with- 
out distinction of rank or title. 
“The conquests effected by this prince 
were more comprehensive than has been 
stated. He ravaged Assin with fire and 
sword, for some jotanisy Sloat. hy ye 
Narch towards ‘his person ; We entirely anb- 
dued Quahon, and induced the government 
of Akim to 2 limitedobedi¢ subdued, 
besides Dinkira and Tofal, .a great extent, of 
country beyond the Tando- river. He invaded 
Gaman with,a powerfal army, with which-he 
vanquished those tribes,. and reduced their 
monarch to the condition of a tributary. The 
Desert (of Ghofan) only was:an impediment 
to the progress of his arms morth; and, in 
short, -he created an empire,. inclading tribu- 
taries and allies, which was strictly of a feu- 
dal complexion, by the union of all. those 
kingdoms aud principalities between the Gth 
and 9th degrees of latitude, and between the 
4th degree of longitude.west from the meri- 
dian of London and the river Volta. The 
auxiliary kingdom of Banna was the right 
arm of Ashantece in those days, and still is.” 
A glance at the map will show. that this is 
geographically and in reality a powerfal 
kingdom ; and its diffieult, or rather. unap- 
proachable, situation, together with the war- 
like character of its inbabitants,,who are far 
superior to the surrounding tribes in courage 
and discipline, augment its, copsideration as 
a country which ought to be treated) cau- 
tiously by.those who desire to cultivate an 


intercourse with this quarter of the globe, 
Mr. ‘Dupuis’ journey to Coomassie {after 
surmounting the impediments thrown in his 
way) it is unnecessary for us to describe, 
Mr. Hatton, his companion, having already 
led us through “‘ the bush” covered with the 
ruins of Fantee towns, and the bicaching 








government was a permanent one, nor dig he 


bones of Fantee victims. One or two short 
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extracts may however be given. At Kiki- 
whary, Mr. D. tells us— 

“ The quarters were continually surround- 
ed by spectators, chiefly women and children, 
whose anxiety to gain a glimpse of our per- 
sons was occasionally checked by an impulse 
of terror when we approached them. The 
smiling countenances which graced these 
beauties, convinced me that their destiny was 
a happier one than the generality of their sex 
enjoy in Fantee. Their lascivious glances, 
accompanied by signs, which could not be 
misconstrued, convinced me also that these 
ladies, however superior to the Fantees, par- 
ticipated with them in a certain failing. I 
was, besides, assured that many of the wives 
and daughters of men in power, were em- 
ployed in the way of traffic, to practise the 
seductive charms of beauty, to inveigle the 
impassioned and unwary of the other sex, in 
order to create a palaver, which commonly 
terminated in fines or slavery. When the 
slave trade was legalized on the coast, it 
was a usual mode of entrapping youth, and 
those who were incapable of redeeming their 
persons from bondage, suffered the severity 
of this pernicious law, and were in most cases 
sold in the public markets for exportation to 
the West Indies.” 

How much cause have we, in Europe, to be 
glad, that our civilization and manners re- 
move us from such evils as these! When our 
youthful and unwary become captives to 
beauty, they only figure in the King’s Bench 
palavers ; and though fined, are never brought 
to market to be sold. We are only made 
white slaves to the Fair at home, and not ex- 
ported to the West Indies like these unen- 
lightened Negroes. It is well for us;— 
since, considering the multitude of actions re- 
cently reported in the Newspapers, of se- 
duction and crim. con., it is not easy to decide 
where the mischief of separation and expatria- 
tion would end, were not our laws milder in 
this Hewpect than those of the savage Ashan- 
tees 1 

«< We were now, it may be said, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Coomassy. A 
Court messenger met me on this path, with 
a complimentary enquiry after my health; 
and this man, being furnished with instruc- 
tions from the king, conducted me to a little 
village, about a mile and a quarter SE. of 
the cupital ; the name of it was Ciry, a paltry 
little place, containing about seventy, inhabi- 
tants ; here the party alighted, and having 
exchanged road dresses for others suitable 
to the occasion, we prepared to move for- 
ward; but my palanguin, for which I once 
more exchanged the hammock, was so tho- 

‘ roughly dislocated, that it became necessary 
to secure the parts with lashings extracted 
from the forest: this accomplished, and the 
canopy being decorated with some gaudy 
yellow and red silk, produced a courtly Afri- 
can effect. Indeed, every man habited him- 
self in his holiday apparel, and thus equipped, 
the march was renewed in as close order as 
the path would admit of, serenaded by a vo- 
ciferous chorus of the Fantees. Upon turn- 
ing an angle, whereby two paths were con- 
nected, I was not a little surprised at coming 
directly in contact with a party of soldiers 
habited and armed in British costume, and 
headed by a white African (or, as it may be 
better understood, a white negro) dressed en 
bourgeois, with the exception only of a pon- 
derous hat en militaire. These apish warriors, 
who formed a part of the king’s body guard, 
fell into open ranks, and made some awkward 

ss x . ay 


~ 
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xet 


movements with their musquets, accompany- 
ing each caricature evolution with a low sub- 
missive obeisance. They told me, that Sai had 
conferred the honour of sending their troop 
to escort me to his rescence 3 a compliment 
which, perhaps, could not have been selected 
more judiciously. My ownsoldiers, however, 
were jealously inclined to preserve their sta- 
tion about my person ; but this I opposed, 
from political courtesy, and therefore placed 
myself-under the protection of the king’s 
guard, stationing the Fantees in the van as an 
eguivalent. In a quarter of an hour, we ap- 
proached the swamp that environs the city 
on the south and east sides. Even here, 
uuder the very walls of the metropolis, the 
forest retained much of its characteristic 
gloom, and, excepting on the line of path, 
its thickets and entanglements ; no change 
indicated an approach to a neighbourhood so 
highly populous as the metropolis of Ashan- 
tee. The swamp itself would have passed 
for any other of the same class in the wilder- 
ness. On the opposite margin of the water, 
a good number of the town’s people were 
stationed, waving to us, and inclining their 
bodies in salutation as they perceived they 
were observed. Several boys, who were here 
introduced to me by the Ashantees, as sons 
of their monarch, pushed in amidst the 
guard, and kept pace by the side of the pa- 
lanquin. 

** A prospect of the capital (if such it may 
be called) at last opened in front of us; it 
was a partial glimpse, at the distance of 
twenty or thirty paces, of a few mud built 
hovels, surrounded in part by plantations, 
and some straggling walls of the same mate- 
rial, covering acoutracted space gained from 
the adjacent waste. As soon as we arrived 
at the outskirting houses, a portion of the 
city became visible ; but its external aspect 
by no means promised any thing superior to 
the towns of Assin in general; and was, it 
must be told,,foreign to those highly coloured 
plates and the description given to the world 
in Mr. Bowdich’s work.” 

At the capital Mr. Dupnis was most fa- 
vourably received; thongh the finale of his 
first audience was quite as rude as the justling 
at any London fashionable rout. Having 
paid his devoirsto the King, the Caboceers,&c. 
he had to assume a station, while they re- 
turned the compliment. Part of the ceremony 
is thus described : 

‘‘ Several ministers and officers of high 
rank followed the petty sovereign, and dark- 
ness rapidly increased before there was a 
visible diminution in numbers. At last the 
ranks thinned ; a few stragglers only came 
forward: to warn me of the approach of the 
sovereign. On a sudden a number of blazing 
torches were seen in the distance, and a 
burst from the king's band announced his 
approach. Hitherto the preservation of our 
ranks had been attended with little difficulty, 
notwithstanding the tumultuous movements ; 
but now I was to be initiated into a novel 
scene of regal splendour. By the time the 
foremost torches had advanced within fifty 
paces of the spot where I was seated, a most 
harsh discordance of yells, shouts, and howls, 
assailed the ears in a sudden peal, heightened 
by a re-animated burst of instruments. It 
naturally occurred to me that the impression 
was intended to paralyze the senses, by con- 
tributing to magnify the man of royalty. Thus 
ended a moment’s reflection ; for on a sudden 
my guards were forced by a rush of the king’s 





guards, notwithstanding the most vigorous 


efforts they made to oppose the intruders, 
A rally was then made round my chair, to 
sereen 7 person from the rude buffets of 
the warlike mob, but all:efforts proved in- 
effectual, and another rush knocked over my 
seat, and almost threw me upon the earth. 
With some difficulty, aided by the bodily 
exertions of my friendly guard, who it ap. 
peared had suffered in an equal proportion, 
I recovered my feet, but with the temporary 
loss of sword and hat. The king’s guards 
were now in the midst of our party, some 
with large ivory horns and wooden drums, 
chiming together the most excruciating har- 
mony I ever heard in my life; others with 
burning vegetable torches and crooked sabres, 
which they flourished in attitudes of defiance 
and threat; yet it was evident they wielded 
their weapons with caution. The other gen- 
tlemen were at this time separated from me, 
I knew not how far, and the noise and con- 
fusion were unabated. My soldiers at last 
rallied again, and by dint of main strength 
forced a passage through the crowd, and 
gained for me a more secure station behind a 
tree, where I met Messrs. Collins and Salmon, 
who had been swept away in the boisterous 
eddy, and had suffered as much justling as 
myself. The torches threw a brilliant stream 
of light’ on all around, and increased the 
savage splendour of the scefe. The king’s 
canopy was-already within a few paces of the 
spot, and still the buffetting continued ; but 
at this timé we were effectually relieved by 
the exertions of the guard, for the Fantees 
were appalled, and made no effort for them- 
selves. A number of warriors bedecked with 
argus plumes, gold ornaments and bells, pre- 
ceded the canopy; performing certain evo. 
lutions representing the invocations and in- 
spirations blended in the war dance ; twirlin 
also their gold-mounted guns, and omigan 
in terrific transports. A gigantic negro fol- 
lowed in the train, bearing the execution 
stool, encrusted with gore, and howling the 
song of death: ‘The heralds, (for I have 
too much respect for kingly rank to class 
them with the parasites of the captains,) fol- 
lowed next, announcing the monarch’s high 
titles and deeds in arms. The conquest of 
Fantee and Gaman were enumerated in the 
list ; but it was remarkable that these royal 
trumpeters observed a greater decorum in 
their approaches to the person of the king. 
They did not press upon him rudely, and never 
presumed to venture under the canopy. Upon 
a giver signal, while I was still compelled to 
use some exertion in maintaining my ground, 
the confusion subsided into a respectful si- 
lence. The king’s canopy at the same time 
stood before me, and this redoubtable mo- 
narch again appeared with the same un- 
tufiled aspeet, and with features rather more 
relaxed than before. He gazed a few mo- 
ments with a penetrating glance, as if con- 
templating the effect created by the first im- 
pressions. He then took me by the hand in 
the most affable manner, and pronounced a 
laconic welcome ; after which he saluted the 
other gentlemen, and the Fantees, and im- 
mediately moved off the ground. 

“Some of the king’s torch bearers were 
ordered to shew the way to the quarters. - - - 

“* Thus ‘terminated the journey from the 
sea coast to the capital of Ashantee, a tract 
which is formidable to the traveller, not as it 
regards distance, but from its natural ob- 
structions. From Sarasoo to Coomassy the 
distance is six and a quarter horizontal miles, 
and the course north, The distance from 
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Cape Coast to pinay ee 4 it will be seen, is 
rather short of one hundred and thirty-three 
miles horizontal; or one hundred and eighty- 
seven by the path. - - - 

“ The royal chair was a specimen of some 
ingenuity, yet the workmanship was rude. 
Its arms and legs were carved from the solid 
into grotesque forms, and embossed with 
little ornamental casts of gold. Several Ca- 
boceers in waiting were decorated with mas- 
sive gold breast plates, chains of the same 
metal, and solid lumps of rock-gold, of the 
weight, perhaps, of a pound or more each. 
The royal messengers stood behind the so- 
vereign, shouldering by the blades large 
crooked sabres, the emblems of their offices, 
and displaying the reversed hilts, cased in 
thin gold sheathing. In another position, at 
the back of the king’s chair, a select few stood 
erect as guards, and were armed with com- 
mon English muskets in gold casing, and ha- 
bited in grotesque apparel, which consisted 
of a large helmet er plume of feathers of the 
Argus bird, sloping backward over the head, 
in form not very unlike those which, accord- 
ing to history, were worn by the inhabitants 
of America, and particularly in the empire 
of Mexico, by the warriors of that nation. 
In front of the plume was an arching pair of 
ram’s horns, cased in gold, and attached by 
the centre to several charms and amulets, 
neatly sheathed in morocco leather. A skull- 
cap united the whole, and a long tiger’s tail 
flowed down over a close-bodied jacket, that 
concealed every part but the arms, in a per- 
fect mail of magical charms, also richly orna- 
mented in gold, silver, or stained leather. 
A simple covering of cloth girded about the 
loins, fell half way down the thigh, and left 
the rest of the body bare. In addition to 
guns, the weapons and accoutrements of these 
officers were bows, and a quiver of poisoned 
arrows, suspended from the back by a belt, 
which at the same time supported the weight 
of a string of case-knives and a large powder 
pouch. The most ludicrous part of the equip- 
ment consisted in a large gold, silver, oriron 
bell, suspended by a rope that girded the 
loins, and overhung the posteriors, causing 
at every movement a dull tinkling sound, like 
the pasturing bells used in Spain. Over these 
bells were suspended gold or silver epaulettes 
of European fabrication, more or less tar- 
nished. Some of the officers wore small tur- 
bans of silk taffety, or figured cotton and 
muslin; and beside were decently dressed 
in robes of various striped cotton, foided 
round the loins, and gracefully turned over 
the left shoulder, exactly as the Hayk, or 
Alhayk is worn by the Arabs of the western 
and southern deserts. The king was modestly 
habited in a large cloth or Hayk of figured 
cotton, cast off from both shoulders, and 
resting negligently in loose folds, upon the 
Joins and thighs, From his naked shoulder 
was suspended a thick silk plait or cord, to 
which were attached a string of amulets cased 
in gold, silver, and silk. A massive gold 
chain encircled his waist, in the form of a 
zone, below the navel; and a variety of 
clumsy gold rings covered his fingers, thumbs, 
and toes. On the left knee he wore a bandage, 
or fillet of silk, and plaited weed, interwoven 
with gold beads mi amulets, terminating in 
a tasteful tassel, that hung as low as the calf 
of the leg.” 

Among the inhabitants of Coomassie were 
about three hundred Moslems, from whom 
the author collected some curious intelligence 








relative to the interior of Africa, and te which 
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we shall devote a second paper; but it must 
{te nse a Bull) be the third, for the conclusion 
of our present subject must have precedency 
next week. 





Typographia, or the Printer’s Instructor ; in- 
cluding an Account of the Origin of Printing, 
with Biographical Notices of the Printers of 
England, from Caxton to the close of the 16th 
Century: a Series of Ancient and Modern 
Alphabets, and Domesday Characters ; toge- 
ther with an elucidation of every subject con- 
nected withthe Art. By J. Johnson, Printer. 
2 vols. 18mo. pp. above 1300. London 1824. 

WE have given this title page at length, as it 

defines the prominent objects on which the 

indefatigable author has laboured for a period 
of six years, and in treating of which he has 
collected a mass of very curious and very 
interesting information. The publication does 
great credit not only to his industry, but to 
his capacity and talent. It is unique of its 
kind; and replete with individual character, 
which enhances its value to us, and cannot 
tail, we hope, to recommend it to the patron- 
age of every friend of letters. The form of 
the work is as singular as its constraction ; 
the volumes are extremely small and thick, 
and they are ornamented with wood engrav- 
ings of the first order. The varions alpha- 
bets are not only remarkably well done, but 
remarkably usefal ; and as for the Domesday 
characters, they are calculated to perpetuate 
the character of Mr. Johnson himself till 
Domesday! 


But, more seriously speaking, when we 
consider the great difficulties which the 


author, a practical printer, must have sur- 


mounted in accomplishing this work ; when 
we reflect on the multitude of the old books 
he must have consulted, the degree of re- 
search he must have employed, and the 
quantity of matter he has arranged and 
crammed, as it were, into this history and 
epitome of the art of printing (not to mention 
the manual and mechanical pains bestowed 
upon these two tomes,) we are more than 
anxious that the lovers of literature, and 
those who feel any of his entliusiasm for that 
mighty engine the Press, should come for- 
ward amply to reward his diligence, zeal, 
and general merit. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
this work is merely a dry elementary trea- 
tise for the guidance of the trade (we beg 
Mr. Johnson’s pardon, “ the profession,”) ‘it 
contains much of entertaining anecdote, very 
little which is not of utility and interest, and, 
upon the whole, bids as fairly to be popular 
with the public, as to be particularly ac- 
ceptable to the doers in types, printing, cor- 
recting, and publishing. The first volume is 
especially devoted to inquiries of the former 
class, and we shall accordingly illustrate our 
review from its pages. 

In the preface, Mr. Johnson mentions with 
acknowledgments the aid which he has re- 
ceivéd from Mr. Walmsley, without which he 
could hardly have brought his undertaking 
to a conclusion; and he also expresses his 
thanks to Mr. Dibdin, Mr. Baber, Dr. Wil- 
kins, Dr. Fry, and other literary and scien- 
tific gentlemen, for assistance rendered to 
him during its progress. We pass over the 
investigation into the invention of printing, 
as a subject on which little novelty could be 
expected, and diversify our introductory re- 
marks with the author’s poetical conclusion 


to his preface, which, to say the truth, 
touches us nearly. 
** Go, little Work, unfold thy page, 
And cool the angry Critic’s rage, 
Now burns his breast with ire: 
Lest he should call a judgment down 
And on thy margin reek his frown, 
May peace his mind inspire. 
** Hope, Pity, Candour, call to aid, 
And for thy sheets now bid them plead, 
Lest he should seal their doom : 
If from Truth’s path he’ll wildly roam, 
May Justice’s sword: strike firmly home, 


And send him to his tomb.” 


As we have been moved by the invocation, 
we need not, we hope, dread the final de. 
nunciation. But we leave the worthy author's 
verse for his prose: 

“The following is a List of the Places where, and fhe 
Persous by whom, the Art was received (on the dis- 
persion of the Mentz Printers) prior to the year 1500 ; 
which we trust will not be uninteresting to the Ad- 
mirers of the Typographic Art. 

** Mayence, 1457, Guttemberg, Faust, and Schoeffer.— 
Bamberg, 1461, Albert Pfister—Subbiaco, 1465, Con. 
Sweynheim & Arn. Pannartz.—Rome, 1467, the same 

rinters.—Elfeld, 1467, H. & N. Rechtermuntze, and 

V. Spyes—Cologne, 1467, Ulricus -Zel (or Zell,) of 
Hanau.—Augsburg, 1468, Ginther Zainer, of Reutlingen. 
—Venice, 1469, John and Vindeline, of Spire.—Milan, 
1469, Philippus de Lavagna.— Nuremberg, 1470, Joannes 
Sensenschmidt,( 1772." )--Paris,1470,U.Gering,M.Cranta 
& M. Friburger.—Foligno, 1470, Emilian de Orfinis.— 
Trévi, 1470, Joan. Reynardi.—Verona, 1470, Joan. de 
Verona, (1472.)—Strazburg, 1471, J. Mentel, or Men- 
telius, H. Eggestein.—Spire, 1471, Petrus Drach, ( 1477.) 
—Treviso, 1471, Girardus de Lisa, de Flandria,—Bologaa 
(Italy,) 1471, Balthasar Azzoguidi.— Ferrara, 1471, 
Andreas Belfortes.—Naples, 1471, Sixtus Riessinger, of 
Strazburg.—Pavia, 1471, Anton. de Carcano, (1476.)— 
Florence, 1471, Bernard Cennini and Son.—Cremona, 

2, D. de Paravisino and S. de Merlinis.—Fivizano, 
1472, Jam. Baptista (a priest) and Alexander.—Padua, 
1472, B. de Valdezochio, and M, de 8. Arbortibus.— 
Mantua, 1472, Petras Adam de Michaelibus.—Montréal, 
1472; Ant. Mathias and Balth. Corderius.—Jesi, 1472, 
Fridericus Veronensis.—Munster (in Argta, ) 147 as 
Heyle, or de Louffen.—Parma, 1472, Andreas Po: 4 
—Brescia, 1473, ‘Thomas Ferrandas.—Messina, _ 1473, 
Henricus Alding.—Ulm, 1473, Joan. Zainer, of Reutlin- 
gen.—Buda, 1473, Andreas Hess.—Laugingen, 1473, 
printer’s name not known.—Merseburg, 1473, Lucas 
Brandis.—Alost,1473, Theodoricus (or Thierry) Martens, 
—Utrecht, 1473, Nicholas Ketelaer and Ger. de Leempt. 
—Lyon, 1475, Bartholomeus Buyer.—S. Ursio, 1473, 
Joannes de Rheno.—Vicenza, 1474, Leonards Achates, 
of Basle.—Como, 1474, Ambr. de Orcho and Dion. de 
Paravicino.—Turin, 1474, John Fabri and Joanninus de 
Petro.—Genoa, 1474, Matthias Moravus und Mic. de 
Monacho.— Savona, 1474, John Bon (Bonus Johannes.) 
—Eslingen, 1474, Conradus Fyner —Basle, 1474, Ber- 
nardus Richel and Bertholdus Rodt.—Vallis Sancte 
Marie, 1474, Fratres vitee.communis.—Valencia, 1474, 
A. F.de Cordova and L. Palmart (1478.)—Louvain 1474, 
Joannes de Westphalia.—Westminster, 1474, William 
Caxton.” - - - 

We omit the remainder of the list (oceupy 
ing more than thrice as much space,) except 
to mention— 

“ Barcelona, 1475, Nicolaus Spindeler, (1478.)—Sara- 
gossa, 1475, Mattheeus Flandras.—Geneva,1478,A. Stein- 
schawer, de Schuinferdia, (1480 )—Oxford, 1478, Theo- 
doricus Rood, (1481.)—Saint Albans, 1480, no printer’s 
name.—Leipsic, 148), Marcas Brand, (1484.)—Vienna, 
1482, Joh. Winterburg, (1472.)—Stockholm, 1483, Job: 
Snell.—Lisbon, }489, Samuel Zorba and Raban Eliezer. 
—Copenhagen, 14/3, Gothofridus de Ghemen ; and Cra- 
cow, 1500, Johannes Haller. 

In the life of Caxton and account of the 
works imprinted by that famous typographer, 
sixty-four different books are enumerated, 
and mostly described. His first book is stated 
to have been a “ Recueil des Histoires de 
Troyes,” in folio, but it has neither printer’s 
name, place, or date (probably 1464:) but 
the following is another hypothesis : 

4, The Game and Playe of the Chesse: Transiat- 
ed out of the French, and imprynted by William 
Caxton. Fynysshid the last day of Marche, 
the yer of our Lord God a thousand foure 
hondred lxxiiij. 


“This book, upon the authority of Mr. 
‘® The figures between parentheses denote the period 








when his name first appeared te his works.” 
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Bagford, in which opinion Mr. Lewis con- 
curs, is considered the first work printed in 
England. 

“¢¢ Tt ig the first book printed by Caxton to 
whick the date of the imprint is affixed ; and 
is, in consequence, a great curiosity.’ ” 

The account of the 6th of ‘our English 
printer’s works will afford a fair example of 
the manner in which Mr. Johnson treats such 
items : - 

“6. A Boke of the hoole Lyf of Jason. With- 
out date ; but supposed to have been printed 
in 1475. Folio. ° - 

He tells us—‘‘ This work is a compila- 
tion of all the histories extant of Jason. 
Caxton’s Prologue contains a curious de- 
scription of the hangings set up in the Cas- 
tle of Hesden, in Artois, upow the river 
Canche, by Philip, Duke of Burgundy, 
founder of the Order of the Knights of the 
Golden Fleece. Anstis says, that no other 
writer has described these hangings, which 
it is said were destroyed in 1553, when the 
town and castle were demolished by Emanuel, 
Duke of Savoy, one of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth’s generals. Caxton’s Prologue runs 
as follows— 

* * * * * * 

*¢ ¢ Thenne for as moche as this sayd boke 
is late new made a parte of alle thistories of 
the said Jason, and the historie of him whiche 
that Dares Frigius, and Guido de Columpnys 
wrote in the begynnyng of their bokes, 
touching the conqueste of the sayd golden 
flese, by occasion wherof grew the cause of 
the second destruccion of the sayd cite of 
Troye, is not set in the said boke of Recuyel 
of thistories' of Troy; therfore, under the 
protection an@ sifferaunce of the most hyghe, 
puissant and Christen king, my most dradde 
natural liegé lord Edward, by the grace of 
God, kyng of Englond and of Fraunce, and 
lord of Irland, I entend to translate the said 
boke ‘of thistories of Jason, followyng myn 
auctor, asnygh as I can or may, not chaung- 
ing the sentence, ne presumyng to adde ne 
mynussche ony thing other wise then myne 
auctor hath made in Frenssh. And in somoche 
as the grettest fame and renome standeth and 
resteth in the conqueste of the flese of golde, 
whereof is founded an ordre of knightes, 
whereof our said soverayn lord is one, and 
hath taken the profession thereof. How well 
some persones afferme and saye, that the 
sayde ordre hath taken his origynall of the 
fleese of Gedeon, where in I woll not dis- 
pute ; but well wot I, that the noble duc 
Philippe, first foundeur of this sayde ordre, 
did doo make’a chambre in castell of Hesdyn, 
where in was crattyly and curyously de- 
peynted the conqueste of the golden flese by 
the said Jason; in wkiche chambre I have 
ben, and seen the sayd hystorie so depeynted, 
and in remembraunce of Medea and of her 
connyng and scicnce he had, do make, in the 
said chambre, by the subtil engyn, that whan 
he wolde it shuld seme that it lightend, and 
after thondre, snowe and raine, and all within 
the said chambre, as oft tymes, and whan it 
shuld plese hym, which was al made for his 
singular pleasir, Thene for the honour and 
worship of our sayde moost redoubted liege 
lord, whiche hath taken the sayde ordre, I 
have, vader the shadowe of his noble protec- 
tion, enterprised taccomplish this sayd litil 
boke, not presumyng to presente it unto his 
hyghness, for as moch as I doubt not his 
good grace hath it in Frensh, which he wel 
understandeth. But not displesing his most 
noble grace, I entende, by his licence and 





congye, and by the supportacyon of our 
most redonbted liege lady, moost excellent 
princesse, the quene, to present this said 
boke unto the most fayr, and my moost re- 
doubted young lord, my lord prynce of Wales, 
our to comyng soverayne lorde, whom I pray 
God save, and encrease in vertue, and bring 
him unto as moche worship and goode re- 
noume as ever had ony of his noble progeny- 
tours, to thentent, he may begynne to lerne 
rede English, not for ony beauty or good 
endyting of our English tonge that is therein, 
but for the novelte of the histories whiche, 
as I suppose, hath not be had bifore the 
translacion herof.’” 

In this.way our author goes through all 
Caxton’s publications; but the extracts al- 
ready given are sufficient to exemplify the 
style, &c. of Mr. Johnson's volumes. It 
is true we could much better have amused 
our readers, had we (instead of doing him 
this office) picked ont a cento of his cu- 
tions notices of and from the earliest works 
of the press. Thus, for example, the second 
printing establishment in England, that of 
John Lettou and William Machlinia, affords 
the following, in the remarks on 

“¢ Liber Aggregationis seu liber secretorum 
Alberti Magni de virtutibus herbarum lapi- 
dum et animalium quorundam. No date. 
Quarto. - - - 

“The work itself consists, as the title 
states, of the properties and virtues of stones, 
herbs, and animals, a knowledge of which 
was, at one period, denominated natural 
magic. A single translated extract will give 
a perfect conception of the whole : 

“ ¢ And if any be willing that a cock, should 
not crow, anojnt his head and forepart with 
oil. And in the book of Archigenes it is said, 
that when one suffereth the cholic, the wind. 
pipe of a hare should be hung over him: and 
it is said by Aristotle that whoever sitteth 
upon a lion’s skin the Haemorrhoides will de- 
part from them. And the Philosophers have 
said that if the head of a goat be suspended 
over those who suffer the scrofula they shall 
be by it restored unto health.” 

From the description of Wyukyn de Worde’s* 
Golden Legend, we select a passage of like 
kind: 

“The lives are those of Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Joseph; and the his- 
tories are those of Moses, Saul, David, Solo- 
mon, Roboas, Job, Tobit, and Judith: then 
Explicit Tabula. 

‘¢ THOMAS A BECKET. 

“¢¢ And anon after, Saint Thomas came’ to 
Rome on Saint Marcus day at afternoon, and 
when his Catour should have brought tish for 
his dinner, by cause it was fasting day, he 
could get none for no money, and came and 
told his lord Saint Thomas so. And he bade 
him buy such as he could get; and then he 
bought flesh, and made it ready for their din- 
ner; and Saint Thomas was served with a 
capon roasted, and his meyne with boiled 
meat; and so it was that the Pope heard 
that he was come, and sent a Cardinal to 
welcome him: and he found him at his din- 
ner eating flesh ; which anon returned, and 
told the Pope how he was not so perfect a 
man as he had supposed ; for, contrary to the 
rule of the church, he eated this day flesh. 
The Pope would not believe him, but sent 
another Cardinal, who, for more evidente, 





* We have never heard it maintained that the name of 
“ de Worde”’ was an addition to plain “ Wynkyn,” in 
honour of this person’s printing so many wordes: we 
wish Mr. Dibdin would inquire into this.—Ed. 


OS 
took the leg of the capon in his keuerchyef, 


and affirmed the same. And- opened his 
keuerchyef to fore the Pope, and he found 
the leg turned into a fish“called a Carp. And 
when the Pope saw it, he said they were not 
true men to say such ‘things of this good 
Bishop. They said faithfully it was flesh that 
he eat. And after this, Saint Thomas came 
to the Pope, and did his reverence and obe- 
dience, whom the Pope welcomed ; and after 
certayn communication, he demanded what 
meat he had eaten? and he said flesh, as ye 
have heard to fore ; because he could’find no 
fish, and very need compelled him thereto, 
Then the Pope (understood of the miracle 
that the capon’s leg was turned into a carp) 
of his goodness, granted to him and to all 
them of the Diocese of Canterbury, license to 
eat flesh for ever on Saint Marcus day, when 
it falleth on a flesh day, arid pardon withall ; 
which is kept and accustomed unto this day.’ 
Fol. Ixi. rev. 

We could add dozens of such illustrations 
as the foregoing, but enough is as good as a 
feast; and we conclude with again heartily 
recommending our author as a genuine en- 
thusiast and typographical Hercules. He 
has farther displayed an honest independent 
spirit; and we trust his struggles will not be 
forgotten by the muniticent among the noble 
and wealthy patrons of literature. 





Poems and Songs, chiefly Scottish. By R. K. 
Douglas. 18mo. pp. 160. Edinb, 1824. 
‘A. Macredie. os 


Tue author is a bold man; but we presume 
“the blood of Douglas can protect itself,” 
and that he fears no critieal visitation for 
daring to enter into the lists of competition 
with Ramsay and Burns. Yet it would be 
dangerous ground to tread mpon,were even the 
ablest poet living to attempt strains similar to 
those already consecrated by the plonghman 
of Ayrshire. In these, Mr. fails the 
most. In his classical. imitations, like those 
of old Allan, he is more successful; and in a 
few pieces of greater opiginality displays still 
greater,talent. From. these, slight as they 
are, we copy as favourable specimens as our 
knowledge of the dialectenables us to select. 
From some verses addressed to his wife the 
following may thus be taken— 
True—thou wilt fail! that cheek divine, 
Its tint vermillion soon maaan tine ; 
These locks o” gl brown, 
That, curling, shade thy brow, 
Pass twa-three years, will, g'd their hue, 
‘ Hing lyart o’er thy epown. 
Brief is the round of bustling life ! 
‘To lover, husband, maid, and wife, 
How soon it speeds about ! 
Wrinkles will ridge the smoothest skin ! 
The'swectest mouth ag last fa’ in ! 
The whitest teeth fa’ out! 


Ah' where is then the swain ? 
Ah! where is mys whee vain, 

In silks and laces flaring ? 
Unheard, unpitied, and alone, 
‘They heave the sigh, they pour the moan, 

Aud sink,—no mortal caring ! 
For us,—we'’ve grown, we'll fade thegither ! 
An’, whan owre fail’d to help ilk ither, 

We'll lean upon our bairn! 
So calmly waiting to the close, 
Au’ when it comes, to our repose 

Slip canny, arm in arm. 

The “ Hand in hand we’ll go,” of John An- 

derson my Jo, is preferable ; but these con- 
founded ancients are always anticipating our 








moderns’ finest thoughts. The next piece is 
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one of Mr. Douglas’s happiest;—to be sure 

the subject is inspiring, and the raw whisky 

with a poetical name would be ill used it it 

did not clear a Scotsman’s whistle. 

MOUNTAIN DEW. 

The highlandman’s bauld, the highlandman’s 

ree 

His arm is strong and his heart is true.— 
What gies the highlandman courage and glee ? 

What but the drops of his mountain dew. 
When toss’d in the ocean o’ carking and care, 

When fortune looks black and friends are few, 
What maks the highlandman conquer or bear? 

_ ‘The magic drops of his mountain dew. 

O wha would leave sickness and sorrow behind, 
O wha would keep pleasure and health in view, 

Lethim nerve his bare limbsinthe mountain wind, 
Aud warm his heart with the mountain dew. 

Joy to thy lovers! and dool to thy foes! 

Land of the heather and hills so blue! 

Tay weapon to these, and thy welcome to those,— 
The broad claymore and the mouutain dew. 
One of the Songs in addition is as much as 

the small volume demands for illustration—it 

is in the good fashion of the Northern pastoral: 

Fareweel! ae kiss, and then—fareweel 

To Mary and her milking shiel ;— 

The bugle gies the ca’—away ! 

And I maun part, come weal come wae! 

_ The lintwhite seeks the prickly whin, 

And builds her cosey nest within ;— 

But the eggs wi!l chip and the birds will flee, 

Lang, lang ere 1 come back to thee. 

The gowan unfaulds its wee white flower, 
And the hawthorn buds rouod my love’s bower ; 
But the flower will die and the leaf will fa’, 
And still the bugle blast will blaw. 

Oh! bathe thy cheek, while the May-dews 
Aud screen it frae:December’s blast! [last, 
For simmer will shive, and winter rain, 

Ere [shall press thy cheek again. 





The Human Heart. 12mo. pp. 370.’ Lon- 


don 1824. Taylor & Hessey. 

Tus volume consists of several Tales, by an 
author Of the ‘same, school as the writers-of 
“ The Ligtits and Shattows,” and “‘ May you 
like it,” Where the story is as simple as the 
language is ornamented ; and possesses with 
the faults some of the beauties of its peculiar 
style,—simplicity sometimes carried ‘to the 
verge of insipidity, feeling degenerating into 
sentimentality, and piety something very like 
mawkish affectation. There are tew things 
we more cordially disapprove than the intro- 
duction of religious prayers and feelings into 
works wholly written for amusement. But in 
Separating the chaff we must not overlook 
the grain; and we find a good deal to com- 
mend in this little volume. It displays both 
deep feeling and occasional beauty ; aud there 
is also a freshness aboutit which surely belongs 
but toa young writer. The Ladye Amoret is 
written in the true spirit of romance, that 
debateable land between history and poetry ; 
and a Vision of Conscience, though in imita- 
tion of German diablerie, is yet rendered in- 
teresting by some very natural passages. The 
Marderer’s Death-bed is, we think, the best 
Essay in the book ; but as that has already 
“ppeared in the Album, and “ Rose Aleyn,’ 
avery sweet Tale, in the Quarterly Magazine, 
we shall make our sample extracts from the 
one called, ‘“‘ The Son and Heir;” which we 
do not remember to have met before. 

“* About three years after I had succeeded 
to the titles and possessions of my forefathers, 
I became the husband of the Lady Jane N—c, 
and I thought myself truly happy. Two years 
passed away, and every day endeared my 








sweet wife to my heart, but I was not quite 
happy. We had no child: I had but one 
wish ; one blessing seemed alone denied—the 
birth of a son. My thoughts, in all their 
wanderings, reverted to one hope—the 
birth of a son—an heir to the mame, the rank, 
the estates of my family. When I knelt be- 
fore God, I forgot to pray that he would 
teach me what to pray for ; I did not entreat 
that his wisdom would direct me how to use 
what his goodness gave. No, I prayed as for 
my life, I prayed without ceasing, but I chose 
the blessing: I prayed for a son—My prayers 
were at last granted ; a son was born to us— 
a beautiful healthy boy. I thought myself 
pertectly happy. My delight was more than 
ever to live in the pleasant retirement of my 
own home, so that year after year passed 
away, and only settled me down more en- 
tirely in the habits of domestic life. My boy 
grew up to be a tall and healthy lad ; his in- 
tellect was far beyond his years; and I loved 
to make him my companion, as much from the 
charming freshness of his thoughts, as from 
the warmth of my attachment towards the 
child. I learned to wonder at the satisfac- 
tion I had once felt in mere worldly society, 
as I studicd the character of my son. He 
was not without the faults which all children 
possess, which are rooted deep in human na- 
tare ; but in all his faults, in his deceit, (and 
what child is not taught deceit by his own 
heart?) there was a charming awkwardness, 
an absence of all worldly trick, which ap- 
peared then very new to me. _ 1 used all my 
efforts to prevent vice from becoming habi- 
tual to him; I strove to teach him the govern- 
ment of himself, by referring not only every 
action, but every thought, to one high and holy 
principle of thinking and acting to God ; and 
I strove to build up consistent. habits on the 
foundation of holy principle. I was so anxi- 
ous about my son that I did not dare to treat 
his faults with a foolish indulgence. I taught 
him to know that L.could punish, and that I 
would ‘be obeyed; yet he lived witr-me, I 
think, in all confidence of speech and action, 
and seemed never so happy as when lie sat at 


and turn his dark lustrous eye with a look 
like that of pleased recognition full on his 
master when he spoke. 

** My child was about eleven years old at 
the time I must now speak of. He usually 
passed many hours of the morning in the 
library with me. It was on the 17th of June, 
a lovely spring morning; Maurice had been 
very restless and inattentive to his books. 
The sunbeams dazzled his eyes, and the fresh 
wind fluttered among the pages before him. 
The boy removed his books, and sat down at 
a table far from the open window. » I tarned 
round, an hour after, from a volume which 
had abstracted all my thoughts. The weather 
was very hot, and the. poor child had fallen 
fast asleep. He started up at once when I 
spoke. I asked him if he could say his les- 
son? He replied, ‘ Yes,’ and brought the 
book instantly ; but he scarcely knew a word, 
and he seemed careless, and even indifferent. 
I blamed him, and he replied petulantly. I 
had given back the book to him, when a ser- 
vant entered, and told me that a person was 
waiting my presence below. I desired the 
boy, somewhat with an angry tone, not to 
stir from the room till l-retarned, and then 
to let me hear him say his lesson perfectly. 
He promised to obey me.—There is a small 
closet opening from the library ; the window 
of this closet overlooks the stable. Probably 
the dear child obeyed me in learning per- 
fectly his lesson; but I was detained Jong $ 
and he went to the closet in which I had al- 
lowed him to keep the books belonging to 
himself. A bow and arrows, which I had 
lately given him, were, there; perhaps the 
boy could not resist looking on them; they 
were lying on the floor when I entered after- 
wards. From that closet Maurice heard the 
sound of a whip—he heard quick and brutal 
strokes falling heavily. Springing up, he ran 
to the window; beneath, he saw ene of the 
grooms beating, with savage cruelty, his 
beautiful and favourite,little courser. The 
animal seemed elmost>.maddened with the 
blows ; and the child called ont loudly to bid 
the man desist. At first the groom scarcely 





my feet, and asked me, in the eagerness of| heeded him, and then smiling coldly at the 


his happy fancies, more questions than I 
conld in truth answer.—I cannot go on speak- 
ing thus of those jdyous times which are gone 
for ever—I will turn to a darker subject—to 
myself.--While I gave up my time, my 
thoughts, my soul’s best energies to my child, 
I neglected myself, the improvement of my 
own heart and its dispositions. - - - 

“The Countess, my mother, had given to 
Maurice a beautiful Arabian horse. I loved 
to encourage the boy in all manly exercises. 
While a mere child, he rode with a grace 
which I have seldom seen surpassed by the 
best horsemen. How nobly would he bear 
himself, as, side by side, on our fleet horses 
we flew over the open country! Often, often 
do I behold in memory his clear sparkling 
eyes glancing with intelligence ; his fair brow 


indignant boy, told him that. the beating was 
necessary, and thatso young a gentleman 
could not understand how a horse should. be 
managed. In vain did my child command the 
brutal fellow to stop. The man pretended not 
to hear him, and led the spirited creature far- 
ther away from beneath the window. © In- 
stantly the boy rushed from the room, and in 
a few moments was in the yard below. I en- 
tered the library shortly after my son had 
left it. The person who had detained me 
brought news which had much disconcerted, 
nay displeased me. I was ina very ill humour 
when I returned to the room where I had left 
Maurice ; I looked vainly for him, and was 
very angry to perceive that my request had 
been disobeyed ; the closet door was open; I 
sought him there. While I wondered at his 


contracted with that slight and peculiar| absence, [I heard his voice loud in anger. 
frown, which gives assurance that the mind| For some moments I gazed from the window 
shares in the smile of the lips. Often do I|in silence. Beneath stood the boy, holding 
see before me the pure glow flooding over| with one hand the reins of his courser, who 
his cheek, the waves of bright hair floating | trembled all over, his fine coat and slender 
away from his shoulders, as he galloped full| legs reeking and streaming with sweat: in 


in the face of the fine free wind. 








his other hand. there was a horse-whip, with 


‘* My boy loved his Araby courser, as all| which the enraged boy was lashing the brutal 
noble-spirited boys love a favourite horse.| groom, In a voice of loud anger I called out. 
He loved to.dress, and to feed, and to caress| The child looked up; and the man, who had 
the beautiful creature ; and Selim knew his| before stood with his arms folded, and a smile 
small gentle hand, and would arch his sleek| of calm insolence on his face, now spoke 
and shining neck when the boy drew nigh,| with pretended mildness, more provoking. to 
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the child, but which then convinced me that 
aurice was in fault. He spoke, but I silenced 
him, and commanded him to come up to me in- 
stantly, He came instantly, and stood before 
me yet panting with emotion, his faceall fiush- 
ed, and his eyes sparkling with passion. Again 
he would have spoken, but I would not hear. 
*Tell me, sir,’ I cried; ‘ Answer me one 
uestion ; are you right or wrong?’ ‘ Right,’ 
the boy replied proudly. He argued with me 
—-my tury burst out.—Alas, I knew not what 
T did! but I snatched the whip from his hand 
—I raised the heavy handle—I meant not to 
strike where I did. The blow fell with horrid 
force on his fair head. There was iron on the 
handle, and my child, my only son, dropped 
lifeless at my feet! Ere he fell, I was deadly 
cold, and the murderous weapon had dropped 
away from my hand. Stiffened with horror, 
I stood over him speechless, and rooted 
awhile to the spot. At last the yells of my 
despair brought others to me—the wretched 
groom was the first who came.—I saw no 
more, but fell in a fit beside the murdered 

child, - - - 

“The surgeon of my household, who had 
been absent when they first sent for him, en- 
tered the chamber. My kind mother turned 
from me, andwent at once with him to the 
bedside of the child. I perceived her intention 
to prevent my encountering the surgeon. She 
should have concealed, at least for a while, 
her son’s disgrace ; but I felt my horrid guilt 
too deeply to care about shame. Yet I could 
not choose but groan within me, to perceive 
the good man’s stare, his retreating shudder, 
while I described minutely the particulars of 
my conduct towards my poor boy. I stood 
beside him as he examined the head of my 
child. I saw him gut away the rich curls, 
aud he pointed out to me a slight swelling 
beneath them ; but in vain did he strive to re- 
cover the lifeless form: his efforts were, as 
those of my wife and mother had been, to- 
tally without success. For five days I sat by 
the bedside of my son, who remained, at first, 
still in that death-like stupor, but gradually 
a faint life-like animation stole over him; so 
gradually indeed, that he opened not his eyes 
till the eveuing of the fourth day, and even 
then he knew us not, and noticed nothing. 
Oh, few can imagine what my feelings were! 
How my first faint hopes lived, and ‘ied, and 
lived again, as the beating of his heart be- 
came more full and strong; as he first moved 
the small hand, which I held in mine, and 
made an effort, a feeble, and, at first, fruitless 
effort, to stretch out his limbs. After he had 
“pyuclosed his eyes, he breathed with the soft 

_ and regular respiration of a healthy person, 
and then slept for many hours. It was about 
noon, on the fifth day, that he woke from that 
sleep. The sun had shone so full into the 
room, that I partly closed the shutters to 
shade his face. Some rays of sunshine 
pierced throngh the crevices of the shutter, 
and played upon the coverlet of his bed. My 
child’s face was turned towards me, and I 
watched eagerly for the first gleam of expres- 
sion there, He looked up, and then around 
him, without moving his head. My heart 
grew sick within me, as I beheld the smile 
which played over his face. He perceived 
the dancing sunbeam, and put his fingers 
softly a —— of light, and took them 
away, and smiled again. I spoke to him, and 
took his hand in my own; but he had lost 
all memory of me, and saw nothing in my 
face to' make him smile. He looked down on 


gers; and when he saw the ring which I 
wore, he played with that, while the same 
idiot smile came back to his vacant counte- 
nance.” ; 

The tale continues much longer, dilating on 
the minute particulars which follow the child’s 
insanity ; and: this is one of the errors of the 
school to which it belongs. While there is a 
thing to be said, the authors never think they 
have said enough—they are all minuteness, 
and leave nothing to the more potent painter, 
the Imagination. It will be observed from our 
quotations, that the style is sometimes so 
familiar as hardly to be good English. Still 
such productions afford a pleasing relaxation, 
and fairly belong to the improved order of 
periodical literature. 





The Library Companion; or, the Young Man’s 
Guide, and the Old Man’s Comfort, in the 
Choice of a Library. By the Rev. T. F. Dib- 
din, F.R.S., 4.8. 8vo. pp. 912. London 1824. 
Harding, Triphook, & Lepard. 

Tue bulk of this volume, and the late period 

of the week at which it was published, would 

necessarily have limited our view of it toa 
mere introduction, even had we not a farther 
reason for adopting that course,—which will 
be found in our Review of Johnson’s Typo- 

graphia; the illustrations of which, though a 

work of a different cast, fall upon nearly the 

same ground which extracts from the Library 

Companion would occupy. Not to overload 

any one of our Numbers with matter of too 

similar a character, we shall therefore be very 
brief in this our first notice of Mr. Dibdin. 

The title partakes of the quaintness which 
pervades the work ; andis of that style which 
is, we presume, peculiar to the pursuits and 
tastes of bibliomaniacs. In short, were the 
subject less literary, it might be called slang ; 
but is perhaps, considering all things, better 
designated by the phrases conversational, 
gossiping, or familiar. In this way the au- 
thor ambles his hobby very good-naturedly ; 
seldom bespattering any one, and almost in- 
variably speaking of men and things in a 
laudatory mood, There may be more praise 
than discrimination ; for, atter all, it is diffi- 
cult to be on good terms with every body, or 
“cousin to all the world.”— [See our Sketches 
of Society, page 542.] 

The nature of the publication is stated in 
the Preface—the leading feature of which we 
copy 

“* There is one point of view in which the 
advantage of a work of this nature may be 
noticed, however slightly: especially as, in 
the present instance, it may be illustrated by 
an example of no mean authority. From the 
several departments of a volume of THIS 
kind, the reader may select what will be useful 
for the several objects of his pursuit: what is 
fitting for his town, and what for his country, 
residence: what should be the light troops, 
as it were, to attend him on a journey ; and 
what the heavier or household troops to re- 
main at head quarters. I have alluded to 
‘an example of no mean authority,’ as con- 
firmative of the advantage of such a plan. 
That example is his late Majesty GEORGE IL. : 
who could not only boast of the finest private 
library (of his own collecting) in Europe, but 
who was himself no inconsiderable bibliogra- 
pher. In the year 1795, when his Majesty 
was abbut to visit Weymouth—amd wished to 
have what he called ‘a closet library,’ for a 
watering place—he wrote to his Bookseller 





my trembling hand, and played with my fin- 


for the following works, The list was written 


by him from memory ; and I will fairly put it 
to the well read bibliographer and philologist, 
whether it be capable of much improvement ? 
It is as follows—copied from the original 
document in the King’s own hand writing : 

*¢ The Holy Bible ; 2 vols. 8ve. Cambridge — 
New Whole Duty of Man, 8vo——The Annual 
Register, 25 vols. é6vo.—The History of England, 
by Rapin, 21 vols. 8vo. 1757.-Elémens de |’ His- 
toire de France, par Millot, 3 vols. 12mo, 1770, 
—Siécle de Louis XIV. par Voltaire, 12mo.— 
Siécle de Louis XV. par Voltaire, 12mo.—Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England, by William 
Blackstone, 4 vols. 8vo. newest edition.—The 
Justice of Peace, and Parish Officer, by R. Burn; 
4 vols. 8vo.—An Abridgement of Samuel John- 
son’s Dictionary, 2 vols. 6vo.—Dictionnaire Fran- 
cois & Anglois, par M. A. Boyer, 8vo.—The 
Works of the English Poets, by Sam. Johnson, 
68 vols. 12mo.—A Collection of Poems, by Dods- 
ley, Pearch, and Mendez, 11 vols. 12mo.—A 
Select Collection of Poems, by J. Nichols, 8 vols. 
12mo.— Shakespeare’s Plays, by Steevens.— 
(Euvresde Destouches, 5 vols. 12mo.—The Works 
of Sir William Temple, 4 vols. 8vo.—The Mis- 
cellaneous Works of Addison, 4 vols. 8vo.—The 
Works of Jonathan Swift, 24 vols. 12mo. 

“¢ Thus, to revert to the position with which 
this branch of our enquiries set out, the pur- 
chasers of this work (who may not probably 
be so well versed in selecting ‘a closet li- 
brary’ as his late Majesty) may have it in 
their power to compress or eniarge their li- 
braries, on any scale which may seem most 
convenient and advisable.” 

In fact this volume may be considered to be 
the precursor of a more extensive publication 
by the same author on the subject of Bibliogra- 
phy, and following the plan of the works of 
De Bure and Brunet.* In the present in- 
stance, Mr. Dibdin tells us, he has had a diffi- 
cult temptation to resist in the field of anec- 
dote ; but, as we must be concise, we hope 


cluding extracts for seeking that very quarter 
which the author has avoided. 

Of Mezerai, the French historian, of 1043, 
itis related— 

“< Never was a mati more singular, or fuller 
of bizarrerie, than Mezerai. His countenance, 
figure, and dress, were almost equally re- 
pulsive. He was once stopped as a vaga- 
bond, by the overseers of the parish, and 
commanded to follow them. So far from 
being displeased at this adventure, it amused 
him, and he entered into the joke exceedingly. 
‘ Gentlemen, (said he) I cannot well accom- 
pany you on foot, but, as soon as they have 
put a wheel to my carriage, 1’ll accompany 
you wherever you please.’ One of his od- 
dities was to work by candle-light, even in 
the middle of the day, and in the midst of 
the summer; and he always attended his vi- 
sitors to the street-door, on parting—holding 
the lighted candle in his hand. - - - — 

“ Mezerai was extremely susceptible of 
cold. His friend Patru met him one morn- 
ing, when it was freezing very hard, and 
asked him, ‘ how he found himself?’ ‘ Imust 
run away from you, immediately, (replied 
the historian) for I am at L.’ This enigma- 
tical reply was explained to Patru. Mezerai 
kept behind his arm chair, immediately on 
the setting in of winter, a dozen pair of stock- 
ings, ticketed from AtoM. On getting out 
of bed he always consulted his barometer— 
and according to the greater or less degree of 
cold, put on so many more, or fewer, pair of 





« De Bure's Bibliographie Instructive, &c. &c. and 
Brunet’s Catalogue des Livres rare et precieux du Cabi- 
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our readers will not dislike our very few con-’ 
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stockings. Thus, he had on eleven pair when 
he met fis friend Patru.” 

To the account of an English navigator, 
the following is attached: 

‘A curious anecdote, not altogether un- 
bibliographical, belongs to Anson’s Voyage 
round the World. Mordaunt Cracherode, 
the father of the Rev. C. M. Cracherode, of 
celebrated BOOK-FAME, went out to make his 
fortune, as a Commander of the Marines, in 
Anson’s ship. He returned, in consequence 
of his share of prize-money, a wealthy man. 
Hence the property of his son—and hence 
the Bibliotheca Cracherodiuna, in the British 
Museum. A droll story is told of the father, 
of which the repetition is pardonable. It was 
said that he returned from this Ansonian cir- 
cumnavigation in the identical buck-skins 
which he wore on leaving England :—the 
having been the object of his exclusive attach- 
ment during the whole voyage! Far, how- 
ever, be it from me to give credence to the 
report, that there is some one particular vo- 
lume, in the Cracherode Collection, which is 
BOUND in a piece of these identical. buck- 
skins!” 

Fynes Moryson, the author of“ Ten Years’ 
Travell through the twelve Dominions of Ger- 
many, Bohmerland,”’&c. published his work in 
1617. The following quotations are from it: 

“ When at Dresden, he thus narrates: ‘ The 
horses are all of foreign countries, for there 
is another stable for Dutch horses, and amon 
these chief horses, one named Michael Schatz 
(that is, Michael the Treasure) was said to be 
of wonderful swiftness. Before each horse’s 
nose was a glasse window, with a curtain of 
green cloth to be drawn at pleasure. Each 
horse was covered with a red mantle. The 
rack was of iron: the manger of copper: at 
the buttock of each horse was a pillar of wood, 
which had a brazen shield, where, by the 
turning of a pipe, he was watered: and in 

this pillar was a cupboard to lay up the horse’s 
combe and like necessaries, and above the 
back of each horse hung his bridle and saddle, 
so as the horses might as it were in a moment 
be furnished.’ Germany, part i. p. 10. 

‘* At Friburg, he says, ‘ The Citizens live 


y|}than good to the Commonwealth. 


men kept open houses for all comers and 
goers. And that in our age, wherein we have 
better learned each man to line of his owne, 
and great men kept not such troopes of idle 
servants, not only the English are become 
very industrious, and skilfull in manuall Arts, 
but also the tyranny of Lords and Gentle- 
men is abated, whereby they nourished pri- 
vate dissensions and civill warres, with the 
destruction of the common people. Neither 
am I moued with the vulgar opinion, prefer- 
ring old times to ours, because it is apparent 
that the cloysters of Monks (who spoiled all, 
that they might be beneficiall to few) and 
Gentlemens’ houses, (who nourished a rabble 
of servants in idlenesse, and in robbing by the 
high waies) lying open to all idle people for 
meate and drinke, were cause of greater ill 
Yet I 
would not be so vnderstood, as if I would 
have the poore shut out of dores, for I rather 
desire that greater works of charitee should 
be exercised towards them; to which we 
should be more enabled by honest frugalitie 
than by foolish prodigalities. I call it foolish, 
and think the vulgar sort of prodigals worthy 
of all ignominy, who, with huge expenses, 
keepe many kennels of dogs, and casts of hawkes, 
and entertain great numbers of strangers, 
sometimes not known by name, often scoffing 
at the entertainer, always ingratefull, &c.’ 
Part iii. p. 113. 

“‘ Again; ‘ The English are so naturally 
inclined to pleasure, as there is no Countrie 
wherein the Gentlemen and Lords have so 
many and large parks onely reserved for the 
pleasure of hunting, or where all sorts of men 
allot so much ground about their houses for 
pleasure of Orchards and Gardens. The very 
grapes, especially towards the South and 
West, are of-a pleasant taste, and I have 
said that in some counties, as in Gleucester- 
shire, they made wine of old, which no doubt 
many parts would yield at this day, but that 
the inhabitants forbear to plant vines, as well 
because they are served plentifully, and at 
a good rate, with French vines, as for that 
the hills, most fit to bare grapes, yeeld more 
commoditie by feeding of sheepe and cattell.’ 





of these Mines, and grow rich thereby, where- 
of the Elector hath his proper part, and useth 
to buy the parts of the Citizens. The work- 
men use burning lamps under the earth both 
day or night, and use to work as well by night 
as by day: and they report, that coming near 
the purest veins of silver, they are often 
troubled with evil spirits” Parti. p. 11. 

‘** And when at Prague, he gives the fol- 
lowing facetious anecdote :—‘ I did here eat 
English oysters pickled, and a young Bohe- 
mian coming in by chance, and tasting them, 
but not knowing the price, désired the mer- 
chant to give him a dish at his charge, which 
contained some twenty oysters—and finding 
them very savoury, he called for five dishes, 
one after another, for which the merchant 
demanded and had of him five dollars: the 
dearness no less displeasing his mind than the 
meat had pleased his palate.’ Parti. p. 15. 


Part iii. p. 147, 

*¢ Once more only—where Moryson speaks 
of the apparell of the English: ‘ Gentle- 
women virgins weare gownes close to the 
body, and aprons of fine linnen, and goe bare- 
headed, with their haire curiously knotted, 
and raised at the forehead, but many; against 
the cold (as they say) weare caps of. haire 
that is not their own, decking their heads 
with buttons of gold, pearls, and flowers of 
silk, or knots of ribben. They weare fine 
linen, and commonly falling bands, and often 
ruffs, both starched, and chains of pearl about 
the neck, with their breasts naked. The 
graver sort of married women used to cover 
their heads with a French hood of velvet, set 
with a border of gold buttons and pearls : 
but tais fashion is now left, and they most 
commonly wear a coyffe of linen, and a little 
hat of beaver or felt, with their hair some- 





“* But the most interesting to an English- 
man, is what he observes respecting the 
character of our countrymen towards the 
close of the reign of Elizabeth :—<‘ And give 
me leave to hold this paradox, or opinion, 
against that of the common sort; that the 
English were never more idle, never more 
ignorant in manuall arts, never more factious 
in following the parties of Princes or their 
Landlords, never more base (as I may say) 
trencher slaves, than in that age wherein great 


what raised at the forehead. Young married 
gentlewomen sometimes go bareheaded, as 
| virgins, decking their hair with jewels and 
| silk ribbens, but more commonly they use the 

foresaid linnen coyffe and hats. Allin general 
weare gownes hanging loose at the backe, 
with a kirtle and close upper body, of silk or 
light stuffe, but have lately left the French 
sleeves borne out with hoopes of whalebone, 
and the young matried gentlywomen, no less 
than the virgins, shew their breasts naked.’ ” 





“ A curious anecdote is related of the great 
ages of several old men and women who 
joined in a morris dance to please King 
James :—‘ The men of Herefordshire can wit- 
ness that such examples [longevity] are not 
rare in England; when, in the reign of King 
James, they made a morris dance of fifteen 
persons, all born in the same country, or 
within the compass of twenty-four miles, who 
made 1600 years between them, some being 
little less than 100 years old, and some far 
passing that age.’ Part iii. p. 43. ‘Sed ohe, 
jam satis.’” 





DR. MACCULLOCH’S’ HIGHLANDS. 

Our friend Dr. Macculloch is a never-failing 
source of amusement to us. By the by, we 
do not believe, though the ominous Mac is 
prefixed to his name, that he is a Scotsman ; 
tor, if he had possessed either nationality or 
clanship, he never could have drawn such 
pictures of bad inns and clumsy Highland gar- 
dening as our last two Gazettes exhibit. Never- 
theless, the Scots may think of the old saying, 
‘““Fas est ab hoste docere;” and in this 
hope we add some of the author’s accounts 
of Thurso, and the mode of stabling and 
grooming horses in that part of our island 
called Caithness. 

“Thurso harbour is a very indifferent one. 
The town itself is sufficiently respectable, 
and the situation is not unpleasing: but why 
should I trouble myself to describe Thurso, 
when you will find it all in the Book. Where 
you may also find, for aught I know to the 
contrary, how, when the people, in the time 
of Alexander II. complained of the oppres- 





sions of their bishop to the Earl of Caithness , 
his Lordship, replied in a pet, ‘ go and se¢the 
him, and sup him too if you like ;’ on. which 
they, put the unlucky prelate into a kettle, 
and made him into soup. - - - 

“T was bound for Houna Inn, Houna Inn 
was the hotel and ferry-house for Orkney: 
there was a beautiful little circle in the map, 
marked Houna Iun, it was next door to John 
o’ Groat’s house, and every one spoke of 
Houna Inn, and Houna Inn was to be the 
end of my labours, and my horse had eaten 
nothing since he had left Tongue, and myself 
little more, and I expected a hotel like Quil- 
lac’s. But the road, was expended and gone. 
¢ Where was Houna Inn?’ ‘ There.’ 
six or eight black cottages scattered about 
the intermingled waste of corn and sand. I 
arrived at the worst of the whole. It was im- 
possible it could be Houna Inn; the hotel and 
ferry-house to Orkney ; the hospitium of those 
who may be detained a week for a fair wind ; 
the beautiful little circle in Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
map. I rode up to the door, and the dread- 
ful truth, as the novelists say, burst on my 
sight. To the door—neither man nor beast 
ever rode or walked to within five yards of 
the door of Houna Inn. He who would learn 
to value the blackest house that ever Ross 
and Sutherland saw, must come and sojourn 
among the Catti; let him come to Houna Inn. 
The ditch that surrounded it was broad, and 
liquid, and black; how deep it was I know 
not, for it had never been fathomed. My 
pony backed from it instinctively, worse than 
he would have done from a Sutherland bog. 
Three huge lumps of stone formed the access 
to the door: it was even difficult to step on 
them without falling in; but he who had fallen 
in would never have come out again to reveal 
the secrets of the deep. If I was the Earl of 
Honna Inn, I would blow it up, for my own 








credit. 
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-“* I fear we must give our Ostermannish 
ancestry the credit.of this method of fortifi- 
cation, for I have, seen the same in Shetland. 
Hf so, the much-abused Celts must have been 
a polished people in comparison; for, with the 
one exception of old Stornaway, no species or 
variety of Highlaud midden that I ever saw 
can be compared to Houna Inn. 

- “ The affection of a farmer for his dunghill 
is pardonable ; but, in a state of civilization, 
it is treated, Jike bis cattle, not as his bosom 
friend: squared and dressed, and trimmed, 
as is just; and then consigned to its proper 
station, not admitted into the secretiora con- 
silia; far less into the bosom of the family. 
In genuine Caledonian land, ‘ the sappy mid- 
den’ is an object of far warmer.affections ; ex- 
haling its ‘steam of rich distilled perfumes’ 
to the morning and evening nose, and occu- 
pying the place commonly reserved for the 
less, profitable odours of the rose and honey- 
suckle. A few proprietors have lately at- 
tempted to get rid of this ornament, by com- 
pelling the small tenants to remove it from 
their doors; and where this had been at- 
tempted, I remember one ‘ town’ where an 
old lady boasted ‘that she had cheated the 
laird, as she had -ta’en the midden into the 
house.’ In the old village of Stornaway, the 
inside of the house is the natural and heredi- 
tary place of the midden; but were [ to tell 
you how it is accumulated and managed, I 
should tell a tale little fitting for delicate ears 
or noses, Pauca verba, as Pistol says. In 
St. Kilda, the same manufacture is also car- 
ried on in-doors, but with some comparative 
regard to decency ;-as the floor is only strewed 
with the daily ashes of the fire, among which 
the relics of fish and-birds, and other ‘ varia 
materia,’ are suffered to accumulate, till, the 
depth becoming inconvenient, the Augean 
heap is carried off to the field, to make room 
for a new stratum.. If we except the pig, man 
appears to be the only animal who is naturally 
fond of dirt, and in whom cleanliness, whe- 
ther of person or dwelling, is matter of com- 
pulsion oreffort.. But I should beg the pig’s 

‘pardon for the debasing comparison ; since 
he is solicitons. about the cleanliness of his 
own nest, at least. 

“ The stable at Houna, considering that it 
contained nothing at all, had no positive de- 
merits: a rare case, I must admit. But if, 
after describing Mrs. Maclarty’s kitchen, and 
after lireakfasting, dining, and sleeping at her 
hotel, I were not to lead you into the stable 
of a Highland inn of this class, I should be 
unjust to the fair sex; asit must be supposed 
that,this department, however indirectly, is 
;under the control and management of Mr. 

- .Maelarty, not of the lady. If you should suc- 
-ceed in reaching it, it must be through a pool 
sof, mud and water, and other indescribables, 
and it will be fortunate if there are. some 
stepping-stones for yourself: more fortunate, 
if your horse does not trip on them, and souse 
you with.the perfumes of this moat. If he is 
:a tall horse, pot understanding architecture, 
he will knock his head against the door-way; 
and if you have the misfortune to carry a 
portmantean, as may happen to single gentle 
men, he will stick in the passage, and pull off 
, the straps, which there is no saddler to mend. 
. When you get in, you find two or three-holes 
. in the wall, for the sake of ventilation; so 
; that, on, Mr. Colman’s system, he cannot 

catch cold. If you do not keep an eye on him, 
you will shortly find him swilling water out of 
a bucket, or in the nearest river; and the 
next morning he is foundered ; and so are you. 





When he does want water, as there is seldom 
a pail, he is dragged out by the mane to this 
river; and if he breaks his knees among the 
rocks and stones, he is used to it; or else his 
fraternity is; which is the same thing. It is 
reckoned ‘politic here to suffer the mud to dry 
on his legs: and to pick or examine his feet 
would be troublesome. If the thatch is water 
tight, so much the better. A hayloft is a 
luxury : and as there is no stable lantern, the 
hay hangs down among the loose boards upon 
the candle ; but, being damp, there is no dan- 
ger. The boy goes up to stir it abont, and you 
are covered with dust and chaff. So is the 
horse : and as he is not wiped down, and there 
is no horse-cloth, that helps to keep him 
warm. Since the Scottish reformers pulled 
down the stalls in their churches, they have 
probably thought them unnecessary in their 
stables ; but a few saddles and pikes and poles 
and wheelbarrows and horse-collars, with a 
stray -pig, a hen and chickens, and a calf, 
serve, at the same time, to wedge him up, 
and to prevent him from being dull. It ‘is 
likely that you will object to the society of 
half a dozen sharp-horned stirks and stots; 
but what then? If you think it prudent to tie 
him up, under these cireumstances, or because 
the house is filled with Highland ponies jus- 
tling aad squabbling and kicking in every di- 
rection, there.is no halter. You may use your 
bridle, which he will break ; or if you insist 
on a halter, a rope will be found before to- 
morrow, and made fast round his throat with 
a slip-knot ; so that it is not unlikely you will 
find him hanged the next morning. If there 
is a manger, probably the corn is put into it: 
but it is either full of holes, so that the oats 
run through, or so high that he cannot reach 
them. If there is a rack, the hay is‘ thrown 
on the ground: which is a great saviug; be- 
cause he will spoil half of it, and that will 
serve for hisybed, . That, with his own pro- 
duce, is probably the only bed he will ‘get; 
but, being added tothe former beds of former 
horses,. it serves to keep him moist and cool. 
¥ou begin by giving him hay; but as it is 
made of musty rushes and other matters, he 
refuses to eat it, expecting corn. But if you 
begin with corn, as that is musty too, he waits 
for the hay. It is probable that he will de- 
termine which is worst when he is hungry 
enough.’ A Highland ostler of this family is 
a great enemy to false delicacy: therefore 
begin -your journey by bronzing your stirrups 
and bridle; it will save remonstrance. When 
you are about to depart in the morning, you 
must not be in haste; because your horse is 
neither fed nor watered, nor is likely to be; 
until you do it yourself. If he is a grey horse, 
you will find that he is turned green; and as 
he will become greener every day, since a 
curry-comb was never heard of in Mr. Mac- 
larty’s stable, the prudent thing is to paint 
him green before you begin. A whisp of 
straw might have been substituted, you will 
think, for the curry-comb: but the knave 
trusts that the, next shower will do as well. 
The mane, of eourse, is matted by the fairies; 
for how else should it have become so inex- 
tricable that the fingers of this bave-headed 
kilted callan will not make it lic in any direc- 
tion—even in.a wrong one? If he possessed 
the luxury of a comb of either kind, it is pro- 
bable he would use the one to straighten his 


‘own locks, and the other to claw his own hide. 


When. your saddle and bridle are to'be put 
on, you will find that they have been lying in 
the dirt all night, as there is no peg to hang 
them on; and, in a well-regulated stable, it is 





held matter of policy to keep some wild colt 
or filly loose, who walks about in the night, 
trying to purloin the hay and corn of his 
neighbours, having none of his own ; so that, 
if you sleep near it, you are regaled with quar- 
rélling and kicking and stamping all night. 
Bat it is time to lock the stable door : yet not 
till you have paid the breechless lout ag much 
for doing nothing, as, in London, would have 
polished horse, bit, and stirrups, to the Instre 
of the planet Venus; and twice as much for 
musty husks and mouldy rushes as would 
have procrred all the luxuries of Mark-lane 
and the Haymarket.” 

This is; no doubt, extremely facetious ; but 
one does not well know how muck to take for 
fact and how much for fancy, amid the exag- 
geration. At this place, the Doctor goes on— 

“ Thad almost forgotten that I was near 
John 0’ Groat’s honse, when'I was reminded 
of it by a ‘fisherman who wanted a shilling. 
When we came to Jolin o’ Groat’s house, 
behold, like the lovet’s tomb at Lyons, no 
house was there. Who was John o’ Groat, 
where did he live, what did he do, where 
was he born, married, or ‘buried, when did 
he build the house, when was it pulled 
down, who lad ever seen:it, whose grand- 
fathers’ and grandmothers, whose great- 
grandfathers: and great-grandmothers had 
ever seen it. Nobody knew any thing, no- 
body had heard of any thing, except that a 
piece of green turf, as flat and as bare as the 
baek of my hand, was Jolin o’ Groat’s house. 
Why did they believe'‘in John o* Groat; what 
did they believe of Johw o’ Groat; who had 
told them of John o’ Groat, and of Jolin o’ 
Groat’s: house; their godfathers and their 
godmotliers. 1 congratulated myself that I 
had not come from London to’ see John 0’ 
Groat’s house. If the tomb‘of Ajax and the 
tomb of:Achilles, the atition and the Achil- 
leion, had been No mote! John o’ Groat’s 
house, Jacob Bryant would have had a better 
reason than hé has ever yet shown for doubt- 
ing ofthe war of Troy. hi. o0 ; 

“Fame is a strange, “capricious, unjust, 
anacconntab'e dame ; not a whit more honest 
and reasonable than her sister Fortune. But 
of all her vagaries, the immortalization of a 
hero and ahouse that never existed is the fore- 
most. After all, it is of no great consequence ; 
for I dare say that Ajax and Achilles have fully 
as ‘little enjoyment’ of their tombs in_ the 
Troad and their deeds in the Hliad, as John 
o’ Groat has of his honse and his fame on the 
coast of Caithness. Itis all, equally, nothing. 
But you and I must be great’ noodles to be 
labouring for fame, each in his seyeral voca- 
tion, for posthumous fame too, when here is 
a name more immortal—at least than mine 
will be, without any trouble; and only a 
name; an immortal name without an owner ; 
a vox et preterea nihil, which will neverthe- 
less be heard of as long as that of Erostratus 
or of Empedocles. -*- - wee 

“As Wollaston said long ago, it is now 
only the five letters of Casar’s name of which 
we know, and which we admire; and those 
of John o’ Groat's are as substantial.” 

Pass we to another of the Doctor’s adven- 
tures while navigating Loch Broom. 

“In the night (he tells his friend Sir W. 
Scott) I was roused by a great weight, tum- 
bling, with vast commotion and outrage, into 
my birth. Concluding, very logically, that 
the ship had gone to pieces, I pat out my 
hand in'some alarm, and laid hold of a pair 
ot horns. Half asleep, I thought I was al- 





ready in the hands of Davy Jones ; and both 
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Davy and I'were soon upon the cabin floor.| court which was unquestionably projected by 
It proved to be a goat, which the men had Methuselah, when men ‘ were secure that 
brought on board that we might be sure of] their lives would endure for a thousand long 
milk for our breakfasts. Unluckily, when it) years.’ ” 


came to be milked, it was discovered to be a 


With the fearful sound of the last two 


he goat; such was the pastoral knowledge of| words in our ears, we again bid the learned, 


our boatswain. The animal had found the 
deck cold, and had scrambled down the com- 
panion ladder, whence he thus proposed him- 
self for my bedfellow.. A bedfellow in a birth 
ought, however, to be somewhat more choice ; 
as there are no means of lying “ extrema 
sponda,” if yon chance to disagree. Milk, 
of course, we obtained none from our horned 
friend ; but he paid his passage, and his diet 
too, by his harlequin tzicks. His diet, it is 
true, was rather heterodox; as it consisted, 
except on holidays, of kippered salmon, brown 
paper, old hoo»s, carpeuter’s chips, and pig- 
tail tobacco. The paper was plundered from 
my specimens; but the depredations on the 
fish became so serious, that we were obliged 
to hoist them into the shrouds out of his reach. 
His system of diet was somewhat extraor- 
dinary, it must be owned; but as the universal 
scavenger, at. least of the vegetable creation, 
the goat seems to outdo even the hog. _In- 
deed I never could discover any thing which 
our bearded companion would not eat, except 
oakum,. which always puzzled him. . Nature 
has ‘been very ingenious in inventing some 
animal or other to dévour every thing, as if 
eating was. the sole purpose of creation; to 
eat and to be eaten all the business of the 
universe; and if,.as. Mr. Humboldt says, 
(credat,) the Gourmets of the Orceonoko live 
on clay, as we.of the Thames and the Tweed 
do on beef steaks and “ singit sheep heads,” 
I do not despair of yet hearing of some crea- 
ture who may feed, like the ostrich, on a com- 
pote of horse shoes and ‘tenpenny nails,. or 
erhaps on pureés of graywacké and granite. 
is most amising and decile.and intelligent 
of all the fourslegged tribes has now, how- 
ever, become rare, in the Highlands, being 
rather suffered. than engouraged. The Ca- 
prine population here, as in Wales, has un- 
dergone the same revolution which it expe- 
tienced in former days at Capri. The gen- 
tlemen of Leeds have been the Tiberiuses of 
the bearded race, finding that it was all cr 
and little wool. In those happy days when 
the beaux and the dandies emulated lions in 
the length.of their manes, when the gallant 
Lovelace could pathetically complain to his 
mistress that he had been obliged to wring 
the dews of the night from his wig, the goat 
received that respect which the persistence 
of his buckle merited, and, bounded from rock 
to rock, noarishing his length of hair and 
careless of future shaving. But now, alas! 
their friends are all concentrated behind the 
bar and on the episcopal bench; and the 
wisdom of a few hundred Welsh beards is 
sufficient to clothe with sapience all the skulls 
which flourish in the.several departments: of 
Westminster. Such are the caterations of 
political economy. Often, in contemplating 
my friend Pogonatus, did I figure to myself 
the quirks and crotchets, the doubtings, the 
decisions, the special pleadings and replies 
and rejoinders and rebutters, that lay perdue 
under his’ shaggy coat, while he was uncon- 
sciously chewing his. quid; only waiting for 
the fingers of the barber and a few yards of 
silk, to blaze forth in forensic fire or suffocate 


us in the murky obscurities of causidical | 


smoke ; to empty our purses withont filling 
our heads, to get possession of our lands, and 
to bind us within the magic circle of that 








jocular, and philosophizing Doctor adieu. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

A Letter to the Rev. J. Angell James, by 
Mr. Bunn,* the Manager of the Birmingham 
Theatre, has reached a third edition ; andis a 
smart caustic pamphlet in refutation ofa pu- 
ritanical attack which Mr. James (as is stated 

vy Mr. Bunn) has made upon the Stage and 
play-goers. This question has already been 
one of newspaper controversy in the northern 
parts of England, and we remember to have 
read some curiots letters upon it in the Shef- 
field Mercury. Mr. Bunn, however, has taken 
up the matter more thoroughly, and goes 
through his opponent’s arguments, not only 
with great spirit, but with considetable learn- 
ing and intelligence. In support of the bene- 
ficial influence of the Drama, he relates 
(among other things) the following anecdote: 
: & One of the most extraordinary instances 
on record, is an incident that arose out of a 
representation of this play... A young clerk, 
whose follies had placed him precisely in the 
sitnation of George Barnwell—who, by the 
intrigues of a wanton, had defrauded iis 
master of £200, was taken alarmingly ill, 
and in an interview with his physician, Dr. 
Barrowby, confessed the whole of the cir- 
cumstances, from an impression created ‘on 
his mind by seeing Mr. Ross and Mrs. Prit- 
chard in the principal characters. The Doc- 
tor communicated the case to the youth’s 
father, who paid the money instantly—the 
son recovered—and became an eminent mer- 
chant and a sonnd,Christian—and in a letter 
from Ross to-n friend, dated 2eth of August, 
1787, are these words: , 

*¢* Though I never knew his name, or saw 
him to my knowledge, I had for nine or ten 
years, at my benefit, a note sealed up with 
ten guineas, and these words, ‘ A tribute of 
| eratitude from one who was highly obliged, 
‘and saved from ruin, by seeing Mr. Ross’s 
| performance of George Barnwell.’ ” 

In another place Mr. Bunn says, 

‘« Perhaps it may not be irrelevant here 
to observe, that the earliest formation of the 
Drama is founded on the Holy Bible—and 
that its preachers were the principal perform- 
ers—but they were found .to be such horribly 
bad Actors, that it soon got into ‘ better 
hands,’ and has consequently arrived at its 
present state of perfection.” 

It has been said, that two of a trade could 
never agree: how, then, could Mr. Bunn, in 
fairness, expect that one of the unsuccessful 
professors of that art, in which he and others 
have superseded them and flourished, should 
not attempt to write them down in return. 
Since the pulpit, too, has become so theatrical, 
surely a little jealousy might be allowed to 
human nature and Mr. Angell James. 

The chief effect of the dispute, after all, 
seems to have been, that Mr. Bunn has got 
up the Hypocrite for his Theatre, and that 
the inhabitants of Birmingham have crowded 
to_witness its representation. His inference 
; from the King’s ordering that play. in Lon- 
don, last season, is not well founded ; for he 
| knows too well the whole process of choosing 
| the plays for royal visits, to attach the slight- 


i * 8vo. pp. 31; published at Birmingham. 














——— 
est consequence, justly, to any such circum- 
stance. Upon the whole, however, his pam- 
phiet does credit to ‘his talents. : 


The Poetical Note-Book* contains abotit.a 
thousand Epigrams and light productions 
(some of which had better been omitted, and 
the number made, if fewer, more unobjection- 
able) We transcribe three examples of the 
least known to us: 

To a briefless Barrister. 

If to reward them for their various evil, 

All lawyers go hereafter to the Devil ; 

So little mischief dost thou, from the laws, 

Thou’lt surely go below without a Cause. 

On the Statue of George I. being placed on the 
top of Bloomsbury Church. 
The King of Great Britain was reckon’d before, 

The head of the’ Church,: by all Protestant 

people : (more, 
His Bloomsbury subjects have-made him still 
For with them he is now made the head of the 
steeple. 
Matrimony. 
Cries SUE to WiLL, midst matrimonial strife, 
‘* Curs’d be the hour I first became your. wife.” 
‘ By all the powers (said WiLL) but that’s too bad, 
You’ve curs’d the only civil hour we’ve had.’ 

The Arabian Nights Entertainments,+ in 8vo 
for 6s. 6d., is worthy of a notice, as one of 
those very cheap editions which are calculated 
to diffuse a taste for reading with innocent 
amusement among the poorer classes. There 
are a hundred: and fifty wood-cuts ; a thou- 
sand and one stories, and 356. double pages. 
Why, it is not a farthing a page, nor the third 
part of a farthing per story. 

South America. The celebrated M. de 
Pradt has - published another work, which he 
calls “ L’Europe et L'Amerique en 1822 'et 
1823.” ‘* One sole part,” observes M. de 
Pradt, -“‘ remains for Europe to play towards 
Ameriea, and this part will be as beneficial to 
her as glorions; it will cost neither her gold 
nor her blood ; it wiikeanse no other tears to 
be shed than those of trappivess and gratitude, 
This part consistsin putting aw end to disdain, 
to distaste, to dispute, te uncertainty, by 
frankly acknowledging what really exists, 
and by terminating the strange spectacle of 
one world remaining unrecognised by another. 
The true way of serving Spain is not to flatter 
her with vain hopes, but to induce her to 
consent to a sacrifice whicli, in the actnal 
state of things, is little more than nominal, 
and to which are attached immense advan- 
tages even to Spain herself; advantages that 
time alone can develop. What would you 
do to America?) Would you reduce her to 
slavery again? Would you desolate her a 
third time? Instead of overwhelming her 
with such misfortunes, let the governments of 
Europe, by leaving her at peace, diffuse over 
that vast continent blessings the more easily 
bestowed as they will cost nothing ; let them 
reflect on the innumerable generations which 
free America cannot fail to produce ; let them 
calculate what Europe must gain by this in- 
crease iu the number and the civilization of 
Americans ; -let them, if possible, compute all 
the good which Europe and America may 
miitttally confer on each other by cultivating 
the most intimate and at the same time the 
most liberal relations. Such are the only ideas 
worthy of occupying the principal powers of 
Europe; sach are the only ideas which can 
satisfy the demands of the present And the 
future, and, above all, of justice and. huma- 
nity.” 

* }2mo. pp. 383. Londen. .A. Robertson & Co, 

ime tbr. Limbird. London }e24. * 
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Rome. A work called “ Sketches of Ro- 
man Antiquities,” by Creutzer, in conjunction 
with a younger professor of literature of the 
neine of Boehr, has lately been published at 
Leipsic and Darmstadt. It relates, not to 
monuments of art, but to the constitution of 
Rome, to the divisions of its population, to 
the tribunes, to the senate, to the patricians, 
to the plebeians, &c. This work exhibits 
very extensive research. Itis not susceptible 
of analysis; but the following paragraph, 
which is from the first chapter, entitled, ‘‘ The 
origin of Rome; the name of Rome,” will 
give some notion of the mode of its execu- 
tion :— 

‘¢ Rome had three names. One mystical, 
(Plin. H.N. b. III, c.5, p. 155 of Father 
Hardouin; see Munter: De occulto urbis Rome 
nomine, in his Dissertations on Antiquities, 
No. 1.) This was Eros, or Amor. The second 
of the names of Rome was sacerdotal ; it was 
Flora, or Anthousa. The third was that which 
is generally given to it (See Symbolics, by 
Creutzer, vol. If, p. 1002). Let us inquire 
into the origin of the name. The traditions 
on this subject; Ennius, in Cicero de Divinat. 
b. 1, 48 (Romulus et Remus) certubant urbem Ro- 
mam, Remoramve vocarent. See the commen- 
tators on this passage. Plutarch, Romulus, c. 
9. Cicero, de Repub. b. II, c. 7. ‘* Nam et 
urbem constituit (Romulus) quam e suo nomine 
Romam jussit nominari.” Note of Ang. Maj. 
compare Laur. Lydus, de Mensibus, p. 88: 
Papos, (pauop, robur), PwxvAos Poun, valens 
(Pollio) valentia (valesia valeria),— Roma, 
Ruma (mamma oi@ap apodpns)—Rumea, Ru- 
mina, Rumon, :ficus ruminalis, etc. Fabvricii 
bibliogr. autiquar. VI, 2, p. 215. Schlegel, 
Annals of Heidelberg, p. 180,” 

The interest of these quotations from an- 
cient passages is manifest. That interest in- 
creases when the natare of the magistracy 
comes to be considered; a topic which is fol- 
lowed up to the last epoch of the empire ; not 
omitting the dignitates imperii Orientis et Occi- 
dentis. 

New French Novel. A companion to Ou- 
rika, called Gunima, from the pen of M. 
Hyppolite, has lately made its appearance at 
Paris. Gunima is a young and handsome ne- 
gress, whose heart is wounded by the darts 
of love, and who cherishes a profound and 
passionate attachment to a youthful white. 
Like Ourika, she is subjected to many severe 
trials; but, unlike her, she ultimately triumphs. 
She meets with a heart which answers to her 
own, and from that grateful heart she obtains 
a marked preference over a white female, 
proud of her colour, and of the combined ad- 
vantages of youth, beauty, and fortune, by 
whom Ganima had long been treated with the 
highest disdain. The scene belongs to the Cape 
of Good Hope, at the house of a rich Dutch 
merchant, Van den Spuy, who is accustomed 
to deliver up his slaves to the dreadful samboe 
(a whip composed of strips of the hide of the 
rhinoceros or ‘the sea-cow) of a brutal and 
ferocious driver. The son of this merchant, 
Benjamin, recently arrived from Europe, 
where he has imbibed feelings and habits of 
humanity which cause him to see with indig- 
nation the cruel treatment inflicted on the 
slaves, declares himself protector of these un- 
fortunate creatures, especially of two young 
Hottentots, brother and sister, Tgamma and 
Gunima, whom his father consents to give up 
to him. We will not follow the young white 
and his black female companion, in a perilous 
expedition against the lions, panthers, and 
elephants of the desert, and against the Bos- 





jesmans, the most ferocious of all the savage 
nations of southern Africa. We will leave 
to the curious reader the pleasure of ‘becom- 
ing acquainted with the African Hebe (the 
name she receives as a slave), whose regu- 
lar features, inexpressible sweetness, settled 
melancholy, (inspired by the sense of her mis- 
fortunes and her humiliation,) ingenuous ten- 
derness, intrepid courage amidst innumerable 
vicissitudes, adventures and dangers, and 
absolute devotion to the man whom she loves, 
form a striking contrast, and one infinitely 
to her advantage, to the cold egotism, the 
asperity, and the insensibility of the beautiful 
Constance, her haughty rival. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
; POPE’S NOTES. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

I nope, Sir, that I shall not be considered an 
intruder in thus introducing myself to you 
and to your readers after I have taken a for- 
mal leave; but, to tell you the truth, I would 
rather be thought a blunderer for managing 
it so badly, than I would allow letters of 
Pope, never before printed, not to come before 
the public. 

I must observe, that a few only of the let- 
ters which I have had the pleasure to send 
you, have been published; and those in a 
book, now scarce, called ‘‘ Additions to Pope’s 
Works,” about 1780, without notes, and, for 
the most part, without dates. Of what I send 
you now, two have appeared in this book ; 
but as they have the addition of explanatory 
notes, I think you will excuse my placing 
them here. 

Pope’s Pastorals were the first productions 
of his muse that brought him into notice ; 
Walsh admired and praised them; and what 
he said being echoed by many who had never 
read them, and by others who were not com- 
petent to judge of them, they were a very 
general topic of conversation among the wits. 
Tonson, hearing of this, sent Pope, who was 
then eighteen, the following note : 

Sir,—I have lately seen a pastoral of yours 
in Mr. Walsh’s and Congreve’s hands, which 
is extremely ffine, and is approved of by the 
best judges in poetry. Remember I have 
formerly seen you at my shop, and am sorry 
I did not improve my acquaintance with you. 
If you design your poem for the press, no 
person shall be more careful in the printing 
of it, nor no one can give greater encourage- 
ment to it than, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 


Apel ti oon” Jacog Tonson. 

These were Halcyon times for authoss; 
would any of our first booksellers be so civil 
to a young author in these days? I fear not: 
authors at that time were reckoned superior 
to their printers, but now the case is reversed. 
Indeed Pope seems not to have been uncon- 
scious of the compliment, for he preserved 
the letter from 17066 to the time of his writing 
the Iliad. 

The next letter is written by Sir Richard 
Steele,* who, having been connected so 
closely with Addison, is seldom looked upon 
but as a sort of addendum to him. His origi- 
nal humour and bold free style, however, prove 





* Since I have mentioned this writer, I cannot omit 
strenuously to advise all who have not done so, to read 
his Christian Hero; a book which, by putting the ficti- 
tious courage and greatness of the Romans in its true 
light, and vindicating the credit of a Christian’s firmness, 
has proved that the only valiant and truly brave man 
is a religious man. 











I 
him to have been very different from, and, 
in some things at least equal to, Addison, It 
may not be out of place to give a slight proof 
of his wit, which is not generally known. 
He had written a letter to his wife (who was 
extremely penurious) and told her init, that, 
among other things, he sent her a pennyworth 
of walnuts, in number sixteen ; in the mean 
time he ate one of them, and, in consequence, 
opened the letter, that he might in a P.§, 
tell her the reason of its absence. This he 
meant as a satire on her. He has left in his 
letters many other equally pointed jokes at 
the expense of her meanness. 

Jan. 20, 1711. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your very kind 
letter: that part of it which is grounded on 
the belief that I have much affection and 
friendship for you, I receive with great plea- 
sure. That which acknowledges the honor 
done to your essay, I have no pretence to; 
it was written by one whom I will make you 
acquainted with, which is the best return I 
can make to you for your favor to, Sir, 

Your most obliged humble Servant, 
RICHARD STEELE. 
It is almost superfinous to add, that he al- 
ludes to No. 253 of the Spectator, by Ad- 
dison. 

The next was written early in 1715 by 
Jervas, the pupil of Kneller, and the trans- 
lator of Cervantes ; he was a man of talent, 
and of considerable colloquial abilities. 

Dear Mr. Pope,—I remember how frankly 
I told you of staying 3 days longer in the 
country than the Arch-Deacon’s limitation 
[ ] house and we are ready to receive 
you and yours. 

I was yesterday at Sir John Stanley’s lodg- 
ings—but not at home. I saw the young fel- 
low that is going to try what he can make of 
Homer’s head. I cannot answer for him ; 
but by the end of next week I shall speak 
categorically, if he advances as he promises. 
You will be time enough to have it dove by 
another [who] Joses operam et oleum. I in- 
tend this day to call at Vestris’ to see Swift’s 
brought a little more like, and see what is 
doing to one Pope. 

I will give Addison half-a-dozen names be- 
fore you come, if you [stay] till Monday next. 

Bring your two exchequer bills with you, 
for they must lye [no] longer at 3 per cent. 

Tho’ the cows disappoint us of our milk 
diet, yet the oxen afford us beef as good as 
ever. 

[My] service to every body. I expect you 
on Monday at furthest. 

Yr* at the old rate, cC.5, 
Jing Kelsey has got a place in the Ex- 
cheq' £.[ 00 pr annum. 

Part of this Jetter is torn off ; those words 
in brackets are, in consequence, adscititious. 

From several circumstances, I conclude 
the following to have been written about the 
middle of 1715. Rowe’s Jane Shore came 
out during that year; and from what is said 
in this letter, I think it not improbable that 
Pope wrote for him a prologue to that tra- 
gedy. This is mercly a surmise ; but an epi- 
logue coming from the same quarter seems 
to strengthen the probability of its being cor- 
rect. . 

Dear Sir,—If you will favor me with your 
prologue by this bearer, I will return it to- 
morrow, allways reckon it among the ob- 
ligations you have been so kind as to lay 
upon Your most faithful 
Humble Servant, 
N, Rowe, 
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As Rowe’s — poetry is little read, I 
conceive it will not be deemed altogether 
inexpedient to give here a specimen of his 
best lyric style. It is from the poem written 
on the unfortunate marriage of Addison and 


the Countess of Warwick. The admirers of|* 


a living poet will perhaps be surprised to find 
the original of one of his most popular ballads : 
‘* Despairing, beside a clear stream, 
A shepherd forsaken was laid, 
And while a false nymph was his theme, 
A willow supported his head. 
The wind that blew over the plain, 
To his sighs with a sigh did rep!y ; 
And the brook, in return to his pain, 
Ran mournfully murmuring by. 
* * * * * * 
“<< 1f while my hard fate I sustain, 
Inher breast any pity is found, 
Let her come with the nymphs of the plain, 
And see me laid Jow in the ground. 
The last humble boon that I crave 
Is to shade me with cypress and yew; 
And when she looks down on the grave, 
Let her own that her shepherd was true. 
*<*Then to her new love Jet her go, 
And deck her in golden array, 
Be tinest at ev’ry fine show, 
And frolick it all the long day ; 
While Colin, forgotten and gone, 
No more shall be talked of or seen, 
Unless when, beneath the pale moon, 
His ghost shall glide over the green.’ ” 

When Doctor Young wrote the subsequent 
letter he was about five and thirty, and had 
not reached the height of his fame. He ap- 
pears about this time to have been very so- 
licitous to cultivate the good will of Pope. 
It was written in 1715, when the first four 
bocks of the Iliad came out : 

‘Dear Sir,—Just now I received y° Homers, 
wh wth that you design for y¢ Public Library 
(of we> I will take y® care desired,) are in 
number but eleven, whereas y® list you sent 
me was of twelve. I am, Dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate humble Servant, 

June 8th. E. Youne. 

“The mistake was easie ; nor w’ I have 
you give yourself farthet trouble. I will ex- 
pect mine at‘Crupes.” 

I here inttoduce a fragment of a letter 
from Jervas to Pope, preserved in the sixth 
book of the Liiad. 1 select this passage only 
because the letter itself is long aud other. 
wise aninteresting : 

. Jane 12—1715. 

- - - “ Lintot sent me Tickell’s Homer for 
your government. I could not forbear com- 
paring, and do not know what the devil has 
got into my head ; but I fancy I could make 
a more poetical translation in a fortnight, 
(excepting a very few lines.”) - - - 

If this was really the writer’s opinion, it 


does very little honour to his scholarship or 
critical abilities. As a poem, Tickell’s first 
book is certainly inferior to Pope’s in metre, 
but ithas more of the style and manner of 
Homer: his lines are neither so smooth nor 
so elegant as Pope’s, but they are more ner- 
vous and more fiery. As a translation, I 
never met a scholar who did not agree with 
me in giving the decided superiority to Tickell. 
I think it the best translation we have, as it 
combines poetical excellence, fidelity, and a 
singularly correct representation of the ori- 
ginal in a greater degree than any other ver- 


sion of a classical author in the language. 


“ Thursday, 
¢ Sir,—Upon what you told me when | was 


for the rent-charge till you could be more 
certain what summe you could conveniently 
I 


raise in present toward the purchase. [My 
there were only three or 400 wanting, we would 
father since tells me you mentioned 650" 
take y* bond ; for us to a mortgage, my 
only, with security] on the rent-charge ; [for 
father is not qualified to take it, for by an Act of 
y¢ rest, our design is lay out a near the whole 
Parlt [he can sell] he cannot buy land, tho’ he 
sum on one fund; andI have a friend] who 
may sell. However, if desire to make the pur- 
wiil lend you 1000! on the same security you 
chase 100" , I have a friend 
offer us. [So that unless you please there 
need be no farther delay.] Ifyou have any 
me 
other sample, you’ll please to tell it, fairly ; 
ut this 
.if [it be your desire to],purchace [of us] 
be convenient toyou, of treaty with no other, 
. we shall think (no farther,], and be ready 
think 
upon y* answer, since I [believe] what I here 
propose entirely accommodates all y¢ difficulty 
you seemed to be at. I am, Sir, 

Y* mosthumble Servant, A. Popes.” 
“ John Vanér Bempden, Esq. present.” 
The second is to his brother, Ed. Pope, 
and may have been written about 1716, or 
perhaps later; 

** Saturday. 

* Dear Brother,—I hope to be with you on 
Monday next. If you don’t see me that night, 
I desire you to send a man and horse (such 
an one as I may ride safely) on Tuesday 
morning, to the Toy by Hampton-Court Gate, 
by ten o’clock, and I will not fail to wait 
upon you; which being all the business of 
this letter, I shall add no more than that J 
am my Sisters and yours most affectionately, 
A. Porr.” 





letter the alterations. 





able, not- only on account of the great num- 
ber of birds, but also from its containing 


last to wait on you, I deferred treating further | nearly a complete series of all the quadrupeds 


of this part of New Holland, almost the half 
of which the traveller declares to be new spe- 
cies. He has brought back several specimens 
ofeach. The collection is destined for his 
native city of Prague in Bohemia. 

The result of his voyage is no less import- 
ant in a scientific point of view; his disco- 
veries respecting Hydrophobia, which he now 
intends to communicate to the world, were 
confirmed in a very striking manner in the 
southern hemisphere. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GARDENING REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR, 
AUGUST. 

THE weather has been, and is now so favour- 
able for the ripening of fruits and seeds, that 
it leaves nothing to wish for but that there 
were more fruits to ripen; for wall-fruit, 
grapes, peaches, apricots, and fine plums, 
are not inabundance. However, what there 
are will attain a large size and superior 
flavour, and the trees will form vigorous 
blossom buds for next year. The seed gar- 
deners in Essex and Kent will in all proba- 
bility reap a plump, well- hardened sample of 
the different culinary seeds ; as to those of 
the flower-garden, which are generally saved 
by the nursery and seedsmen themselves, 
much depends on -the weather in September 
and October. 

The products of August are numerous; ex- 
cellent culinary seeds, fruits, and flowers, as 
the pea, bean, cucumber, and cauliflower ; 
leaves, as lettuce, spinach, and cabbage, are 
in this month less delicate than in June, but 
better flavoured thanin October: desert fruits 
excellent. This is the best month in the year 
for melons ; and towards the end of the month 
peaches and nectarines begin to abound. 
Forced fruits are now in great plenty, and 
the pine-apple in perfection. The flower- 
garden abounds in annuals ; and as the car- 


* The common letter is the original note; the italic }mation goes out, the phlox and the different 


varieties of campannia, lobelia, and the 





DR. SIEBER’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 
Nurnberg, 2d August. 


country. 


barked at Port Jackson, passed Cook’sStraits 
sailed the Pacific Ocean, doubled Cape Horn 


I shall finish this letter with two notes | only twenty-two months and a half, of whict 
from Pope : one relates to the disposal of the | he spent thirteen at sea and only ten on shore 
Binfield estate, which he persuaded his father | His botanical collection is much more consi ‘ 
to sell shortly after he received the first profits | derable than that which he made during his|and approached by a graceful carriage-way 
of his Homer. It is curious to see the bard |two years’ travels in the Levant. The zoo ; 
labouring as much over a plain letter of| logical collection, for the preservation of|neat lodges, and crossing the New River on 
business, as a merchant would upon ‘ two| which during the long voyage the greates 





equal lines of ten syllables each.” 





precautions were taken, is the most remark 


shrubs of the hibiscus kiad, come in. 
The gardening operations for August are 
chiefly of the routine kind ; but still there are 


Tue celebrated traveller, Dr. Sieber, is now }some important winter crops sown in this 
in this city on his return to Prague, atter | month,—cabbages for planting out iu the first 
having happily accomplished his voyage round jten days of the month, and before the end, 
the world. He left the continent of Europe|spinach and onions for winter use, also tur- 
in August 1822, passed the Cape of Good |nips ; and in the last week cauliflowers, for 
Hope to the Isle of France, where he re-| protection during winter, in frames or glasses. 
mained three months ; sailed thence to New 
Holland, which he reached on the 1st of June}take Harringay House, near Hornsey, the 
1823, and during a stay of eight months formed | seat of Edward Gray, Esq. This place con- 
one of the completest collections of all the}sists of about fifty acres, in the form of a 
three kingdoms of nature ever made in that|central knoll witli surrounding undulations ; 


As onr excursion for this month, we shall 


» 
and round three sides of the kuoll, about half 


On the 13th of January this year, he em-| way towards its summit, passes Middleton’s 


,| canal, or river,—a fortunate circumstance for 
,| the possessor, as it supplies him with a noble 


and on the 8th of April reached the Cape of|stream at no expense. Nearly forty years 
Good Hope, where he remained amonth, and |ago, when Mr. Gray purchased this place, 
artived in London on the 14th of July. No/| there was only one tree on it,a pollarded oak, 
naturalist ever sailed round the world in so/|still preserved and pointed out to strangers ; 
short a time, and brought home such exten-|and the only houses were a few farmers’ 
sive collections ; he was absent from Europe | hovels and a lay barn. There is now an ex- 


1|cellent mansion on the summit of the knoll, 
.|surrounded by masses of apparently full- 
- | grown woods, gardens, and pleasure grounds, 


- | entering from the London road, between two 


t | an appropriate bridge. Every stone and brick 
- | was laid, and every tree planted by Mr, Gray, 
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How well the latter have prospered will be evi- 
dent, when we mention that there are a num- 
ber of cedars of Lebanon above nine inches in 
diameter at the ground’s stirface, and a few 
above thirteen inches across at the same place, 
and of proportionate height and width. Other 
trees, especially evergreen and other oaks, 
acacias, tulip-trees, pines, cypresses, wal- 
nuts, planes, purple beeches, sophoras, éc. 
have grown in proportion. 

The pleasure-ground, which embraces the 
honse on three sides, (the fourth containing 
the stable offices.) connects it with an excel- 
Jent kitchen-garden at the bottom of the knoll. 
In the pleasure-ground are some superb spe- 
cimens of magnolia, rhododendron, and other 
Americans, which were rare and costly at the 
time they were ‘planted there by Mr. Gray. 
Some roses of the apple-bearing species, 
trained as trees, have attained the size of 
some of the smaller elm-trees in the Bird-cage 
Walk: There. are some immense arbutuses 
and fringe-trees. 


The kitchen-garden is remarkable for the ex- | stances which influence. a single effect.. We 


tent of its forcing-machinery, and especially 


‘for its pine-apple stoves and graperies ; there 
are also excellent peach-houses, and straw- 
berry and other pits,—on old, but proved and 
successful plans. There is a stove devoted to 
_exotics, of which there is a good collection; and 


to these motions, develop, in the first place,|of air is produced in mines, by making in 
their fandamental principles ; and afterwards |them a pit or an adit, because the tenipera. 
explain ‘them by experiments. But the theory | ture of the air of the mine is very different 
of them, which is called pneumatics (from | from the exterior air. If this difference pro- 
mvevpa, wind,) has not only tostrnggle against | duces not sufficient effect, this end is often 
all the difficuities which occur in hydraulics ; | attained by erecting a stove in the minc. 
it must further have respect to two particular| Since every elastic fluid possesses a proper 
active forces, which continually shackle ac-| degree of specific dilatability, every change 
curate researches: these forces are, dilata-| which takes place in the chemical combina. 
bility and heat. Thus this part of natural /tion of a mass of air is, like heat and cold, 
philosophy is still entirely defective in funda-}a cause of motion. Every angmentation of 
mental principles demonstrated by accurate | dilatability acts like heat, every diminution 
réasonings, and confirmed by experiments. |like cold. Now, there are continually pro- 
For this reason’ we mast rest satisfied with | duced changes of combinations in the atmo- 
general remarks on this subject. 1 
It may be affirmed, that'we could satisfac-|and chemical processes—most of which are 
torily explain the causes of all the motions} perhaps entirely unknown to us—sometiines 
which take place in the atmosphere, were it|it gives to other bodies some of its constituent 
not that, in most casés, we want two.condi-| principles, and sometimes it combines with a 
tions, which are essential for precise re-| part of theirs. Thus there must be an‘ inex- 
searches. The first is the exact measure of| haustible source of motions; which, however, 
the effect produced; .the,second is the parti- | can seldom be considerable, since the clianges 
cular knowledge of alt the different circum- | of combinations are slowly produced. 


spheric air; because, by means of organic 


there are two large conservatories connected | moment. 


with the mansion, containing all the known 
sorts of camellia, many banksias, proteas, and 
other rare and noble plants. All these hot- 


houses have been heated by steam from one | that it reqyires no proof. 


boiler placed behind the kitchen-garden, and 


from which the conservatory at the house is 


upwards of 500 feet distant. It is effected | duce motion. 


by cast-iron tubes in a most masterly manner : 
Thus we see what may be accomplished by 
ekill and perseverance in a few years. 





OF THE MOTIONS OF ELASTIC FLUIDS, OR 
OBSERVATIONS ON PNEUMATICS.* 


, Tre \philosopber, in his researches on the 


“motions of elastic fluids, msy.confine himself 


almost exclusively to the consideration of at- 
mospherical air ; for, with respect to the other 
kinds of air—which we produce only in a 
small quantity, and which always occupy 


is interrupted, and the heated air, become 


Similar changes of combinations produce 


know, for example, the general causes of| motions, not only because they change the 
wind ; ‘but we seldom, or rather, we never | elastic force of the air, but also because they 
have a perfect knowledge: of what force the | augment or diminish its mass alternately. 1u 
effect of wind will be, and to what distance | the places where the mass of air augments, 
it’ will extend, or what are the particular} there must be produced a current of air flow- 
causes of a certain wind which blows at this|ing out on all sides; in the places where it 


diminishes, the contrary must take place. 


Instead of the fundamental and particular} The most active cause of this effect is un- 
laws of motion, I shall only mention the fol-| donbtedly the evaporation of water. Tt has 
lowing general principle, which is so evident | been observed, that there evaporates annually 


a stratum of water, about thirty ‘inches in 


Every cause, which acts on a mass of air con-| depth, in the temperate countries 6f Enrope, 
trary to one of the laws-of equilibrium, must pro- | and in the relation of nearly half an inch in 


the coldest month, and from four to five inches 


One of the principal causes of the motions |in the hottest. From that we may imagine 
of the air is heat. The motions which it oc-| ow the mass of air, which is above the im- 
casions, though varying from each other very | mense, surface of the seas, continually aug- 
much, are all produced in the samé manner. | ments, especially in the torrid zone ; and we 
Heat augments the elasticity of the air: thus,jmay attribute to this augmentation a number 
when in any part of the atmosphére « mass | of motions, which are propagated thronghout 
of aitis heated, much more than'tlie rest of] the atmosphere. es 

the air which surrounds it, it is dilated,.and| ‘But far stronger motions must take place 
it repels on all'sides the air which is colder} {rom the opposite cause ; that is, when water 
than itself.. In this manner the equilibrium | falls on the earth in rain, snow, or hail. They 


4 


are particularly remarkable in violent storms 


lighter, must rise, according to the laws of|of rain, in which it otten happens that a li- 


only small spaces—it seldom happens that hydrostatics; for the surrounding air, being | mited space of the atmosphere loses in avery 


their motions affurd any particular interest. 


colder, is thereby also heavier. Reciprocally 


short timé many thousand quintals of mass ; 


But, on the contrary, the great agitations of the cold air must descend and press towards | which must evidently produce a current of 


the immense extent of air which surrounds 
the terrestrial globe; the continual winds, 
periodical or accidental, which are produced 
nit, are not only remarkable phenomena in 
themselves, but they have besides become 
important ‘in several ways with respect to 
social life ; and it may be judged of what in- 
finite utility the accurate knowledge of the 
‘laws of these motions would be, it it could 
be thus obtained by foreseeing them and by 
determining them beforehand. There are also 
many artificial motions of air, of which the 


accumulated above the place heated, which 
necessarily-produces in the upper regions a 
current: of air, which spreads on all sides. 


of air—flowing in below the place heated, 
and flowing out above it. 
Cold must evidently act in an opposite 


air flowing in above it. 
According to this general theory, the mo- 


observation is important. In an infinity of tions caused by heat and cold may be easily 


pneumatic or bydraalico-pneumatic machines, 
the elasticity of the air or of steam causes 
motion to it alone, or at least contributes to 
it essentially. “Phe currents of air which are 
used in mines, in chambers, and in chimneys, 
to dispel unwholesome gases, or to free us 
‘trom a disagréecablé ‘smoke, relate to the 
knowledge of these motions. 

Mechanical philosophy must, with regard 


* We had printed these observations before we re- 
ceived the account of Mr. Brown's invention, inserted 
in our last; and we now give them ee with greater 


satisfaction, as throwing a general light apon an im- 





portant question, as well as wvery interesting study.—Ed. 


explained, by having respect to the different 
cirenmstances which modify each given case. 
Thus most of the winds arise from the heat- 
ing and cooling of the different regions of the 
atmosphere, particularly the constant and pe- 
riodical winds which are observed in the tor- 
rid zone. 

According to the same principles, currents 
of air act im ovens and chimneys, in Argand’s 
lamp, in cupping-glasses, &c. When the door 
of a heated ‘chamber is opened, there may be 
observed, by means of a lighted candle, two 
currents of air—the one flowing in, and the 
other flowing out. In like manuer a current 





the place where the heat acts ; the airis then | air flowing in on all sides towards that place. 


In effect, this is what is remarked. when a 
storm is observed with attention. 
The motions of other bodies, and particu- 


Heat, then, always produces a double current | larly those of water, are also communicated 


to the air. When the air is tranquil, there is 
remarked above every river, whose course is 
somewhat rapid, a current of air in the same 


way, and produce a current of air flowing | direction as that course, and it becomes im- 
out below the place heated, and a current of! perceptible only by the effect of a stronger 


wind. Those who know the great currents 
which are distinguished in the seas, will easily 
conceive that they may produce, in the same 
|Manner, considerable motions in the atmo- 
| sphere. ‘In mines, there is a means employed 
which relates to this, to produce a current of 
air. In an adit, in which a stream flows, there 
is placed, at a small elevation, on the latter, 
a partition of boards; below this partition 
the -air follows the course of the stream ; 
above, it takes the contrary direction. 

A multitude of mechanical means have been 
invented to produce the least motions in the 
air: such-are the commen bellows, the ex- 
hausting pump; the condensing pump, &c. 
These apparatus are made of differeat dimen- 
sions, according to the use to which they are 
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ne 

intended to be applied. In founderies, the 
“largest kind of bellows is employed, and the 
condensing pump might be nsed with advan- 
tage. In mines, double bellows and the ex- 
hausting pump are sometimes used. 

As the air is put in motion by other bodies, 
so also it may itself put other solid and liquid 

‘bodies in motion. 

Itis known that a hurricane can tear up 
trees by the roots, and overturn houses, and 
‘that it raises the waves of the sea to a tre- 
mendous height. 

The arts have rendered useful, in diffe- 
rent ways, this motive force of air, and 
other elastic fluids. The pressure of a mo- 
“derate wind puts in motion the sweeps of a 
‘mill. The steam engine raises the greatest 
weights by the force of steam, and it may be 
employed as a means of putting in motion 
every kind of machines. With regard to 
hydraulic machines, which act by the sudden 
rushing in of water, like all pumps, and the 
ingenious hydraulic ram of Montgolfier, a 
uniform motion is obtained by the condensa- 
tion of air in a. receiver. In the air-gun, it 
is the compressed air which produces. the 
whole effect; in fire-arms, it is the dilatation 
of the gases produced by the inflammation of 
the powder. Finally, we should name all the 
the hydraulic and pnenmatico-hydraulic ma- 
chines, if we would give a complete idea of 
the infinitely varied ways of applying the 
motive forces of elastic fluids.’ Posterity will 
still find here abundant matter for important 
inventions. 

As all the motions of solid and liquid bo- 
dies, which we produce, take place in the air, 
the theory of the resistance of this fluid is a 
very important object, but it is also very 
difficult testudy. The principles whi¢li New- 
ton has-given ef. it, are not so well confirmed 

by experiments, as his laws of the motions of 
solid bodies. 

The uncertainty of this theory prevents a 
complete exposition.of the laws which re- 
gard the fall of bodies in air. .On this, that 
which can be determined in general, is what 
follows: The fall in air can, no more than the 
fall in a liquid, be put in a nniformly accele- 
rated motién, but its acceleration must like- 
wise decrease at every instant. Nevertheless, 
motion in air cannot become aniform like that 
of the fall in a liquid, because the density of 
the air, and consequently its resistance, also 
increase continually. ‘Thus, by supposing 
that a body should fall in a column of air suf- 
ficiently long, it would have at first an in- 
creasing velocity, but its acceleration would 
diminish continually. At acertain depth the 
acceleration would cease, ‘and the velocity 
would be at the.maxinum. The resistance 
always increasing, it wonkd happen, that 
beyond this point, the velocity itself would 
diminish, until at last it would cease entirely, 
and.then the body would remain suspended 
in the air. This consequence may appear 
paradoxical to.one who has not an accurate 
idea of the increase of the density of air. 
But it may be ascertained that. a column of 
air, which would reach into the interior of the 
earth, would be,at a depth of 50,000 fathoms, 
100,000 times denser than at the surface, 
that is, about five or six times denser than 
gold or platina, and consequently the heaviest 
bodies would remain suspended in it. 





FINE ARTS. 
MODERN SCULPTURE. 
Unti lately the doors of the Louvre have 


sculpture but ancient. gt ea to the 
moderns has.recently been repaired. A new 
gallery, called the Galerie, d’ Angouléme, con- 
sisting of three rooms. on the ground-floor, 
has. been opened by order of the directors 
of the Musée... It contains a number of works 
of art, highly interesting in themselves, and 
the union of which affords.ample. subject for 
reflection. There are to be seen together the 
productions of the revival of art, in the times 
of Leo 10th and Lonis 14th, and the perform- 
ances oftmore modern days. Thus Jean Gou- 
gon, Michael Angelo, Puget,. and Canova 
find themselves in juxtaposition. One of the 
most striking of these works is the Diana of 
Jean Gougon. This statue long ornamented 
entrance of the Chateawd’Anet, whence the 
it was transported to the garden of the | 
Musée des Petits-Angustins. There are also | 
a figure of a slave by Michael Angelo, the 
action and‘expression of which are admirable ; 
two groupes, in which the celebrated Canova 
has represented different parts of the story 
of Cupid and Psyche; and. the Milo of Cro- 
tona, by Puget, which has been brought from 
the garden of Versailles.—French Journal. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE. FLIGHT OF FANCY. 


"Tis still!—the sheeted light 
Around the pale moon flows, 
While she vladdens the silent night, 
As her silvery veil she throws 
O’er the green earth; her beam, 
That above the deep is spread, 
Falls like.the night-lamp's gleam 
Which hallows the house of the dead ; 
While its bodyless.ray thro’ the leafy bower 
Motionless sleeps opi the closing flower. 
. Tis still!—the north wind’s scathe,. p 
“That-hath withered the fresh, green blade 
And ruffled the wave with its ‘breath, . 
In its prison-house is staid; 
Mute is the voiceless air 
As man’s brea*t ’mid' peaceful thought, 
When not a feelitig is there, 
Save joy for the good he hath wrought. 
‘The spangled moss on the dew-clad hill 
Shines in the light,—’tis still—’tis still! 


There’s a place where the mount and rock 
Have been linked ’mid the lapse of pars 
By some-earthquake’s cleaving shock, 
Which the stone from its basis tears ; 
There the grass untrodden grows— 
There the plover builds her nest— 
There the scent of the wild white rose 
By the elfin tribe is blest ; 
Nor step nor vestige of man is seen 
‘To'taint with a track that spot of green. 
Where the snipe its transient dwelling 
Forms in the lengthened grass, 
‘Two springs, from the hill side welling, 
U’er their mossy basons pass, 
Clear as the stars on high ~ 
That in silence still glide along, 
Bright.as the glowing sky 
When it echoes the matin bird's song : 
They mingle and flow ‘neath the sun’s warm ray, 
And give light and life to the world on their way. 
Who is she by those clear rills now, 
With the locks of.waving gold, 
And a halo about. her brow 
Like the ring of the prophets of old ?— 
Whose deep and full blue eye 
Scems shining as calm and still 
As the coldest rays that lie 
On the flowerless stone so chill, 
While her silvery feathered wings spread round 
A heavenly glow o’er the reckless ground ? 
O’er her soft and polished limbs 
Half folds her fairy dress, 
And the glory that round her swims 





been closed against the introduction of any 


Is more clear than the moon-lit space ; 





One foot, with silver gleam 
Wwoleabed ie = js snow hill’s side— 
splanged in mpid stream, 
Whose waters Deed be glide— , 
-Queen:of thé Muse, for ever fair, 
*T is Fancy, spirit of light and air! 
She viewed the red sun set . 
In the clime of the tyrant and slave, 
And a fiash from the minaret. 
A thought.to her wild soul gave ; 
Hither she flew to the spring, 
She laves her flowing hair, 
Her quill from the phoenix’ wing 
Is dipped in its eSsencé rare : 
Her keen glance flew to the sunless west, 
And the hemisphere’s darkened rim it past. 


She scattered the words of light— 
They fell from her magic hand 
Like the lightning’s glare so bright 
‘That imprints its mark on the strand; 
In her bosom she-placed the thought, 
She flung her locks behind, 
She made her wing thro’ the calm air sing, 
| And ruffled the sleeping wind: , 
| To her bower of bliss, where the Muses sleep, 
| She stretched her flight from the grassy steep. 
As her broad wings sailed on high [dwell, 
Through the realms where the air - spirits 
Their shadow sent light to the sky, 
But grew dark over flood and fell ; 
‘To the distant sea it sank 
With a calmly gliding shade, 
The fish from the sandy bank 
Darted swift.at.the mark it made : 
But its butterfly speck was soon lost in the light 
‘Tnat flooded the silent world that night. 
August 17th. L. B. 





ODE TO P—— W——. BY T. F.C. 
(Found, in pencil, behind a Window-shutter.] 
Oh! why does my heart give such lots of up- 

heavings ? hai 
And why does my Bosoni #6 up atid down so ? 
’Tis because, cruel maid! yow’re so full of de- 
ceivings$ igor uw f [to go. 
To perform all you swore, youne’er come for 
When you passes our house, where | looks thro” 
the. window— ; 
But, ah! not a look does you give in return ;. 
Cruel Peccy! my heart’s almost burnt to a 
cinder : 
When I die, O pray Ict it be put in a hurn! 
You know I adore you, so pray don’t expose me : 
And don’t show my letters to nobody—don't; 
For perhaps you may show them to some one as 
knows me, ‘ 
And I never will bear to be laugh’d at—I won’t. 
No, no! if you slight me, 1’ll go down to Pad- 
dington 
Waterworks, just where the pleasure-boats ply, 
And there, in despair, I'll no bones make of 
adding one 
More to the number that’s drownded—and 
die! rs truly. 








EPIGRAM, 
On seeing the President of St. John's College 
mounted on a superb Horse. 
- Look at. this work of the Fine Arts ; 
Few better are or larger : 
Tis worthy Alichuel - - - Angelo, 
Saint px Bo Head on.a Charger! 





SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE FIRE-SIDE.—NO. II, 


Effrontery. 
I HAVE often wondered how Jack L——, tlie 
attorney, got on in the world ; for, to me, hie 
character does-not appear to possess one re~ 
deeming quality. Every body calls him aliar,. 
a cheat, a rascal; yet every body associates 
with him: he is welcomed even at the houses 
of the fastidious, and his parties are always: 
filled at home; business pours in upon him 
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——— 

from all quarters; and, lastly, he has mar- 
ried a woman of high reputation and re- 
spectability. Surely there must be something 
very fascinating in his manners and address— 
he must, atleast, be a complete gentleman. 
No: his person is any thing but prepossess- 
ing; his manners are digustingly familiar and 
boisterous; and his conversation abounds in 
slang and profaneness, How, then, does he 
geton? Why is not every door shut against 
him? 

Effrontery—Effrontery is the talisman to 
which he owes his success ; it is the “ Open 
Sesamé,” which admits him into good so- 
ciety. If he in any way appeared to condemn 
or to be ashamed cof himself, he would be 
shunned like a common swindler; but he 
puts a bold face on all his actions: he talks 
so openly of drinking, gambling, and cheating, 
that he seems to take as much pains to con- 
vince the world that he is an adept in all three, 
as. any other man ever took to conceal his 
vices, 

He catches strangers completely by surprise; 
they know not what to make of him: in fact, 
he manages his part so well, that while he is 
in reality playing off his true character, he 
appears only to be acting; and I have heard 
many a one say of him, after a first interview, 
I believe Jack is a good-natured fellow at 
bottom. He was once employed in a suit 
against his own father; and so unblushingly 
did he talk of the matter, that it did not lose 
Lim a single acquaintance or friend. 

Though Jack began the world pennyless, he 
is now arich man. Those who were cheated 
by him last year—though they abuse him, to 
be sure—still seem willing to be cheated on, 
and Jack proceeds in his career as boldly as 
ever. 

This character, I am afraid, is not an un- 
common one ; at least, innumerable varieties 
of it are to be met in our intercourse with 
society. 

Throughout life, it has been a subject of 
surprise to me, how those bold spirits snc- 
ceed in obtaining their purposes, even with 
each other. It corroborates the justice of 
Hudibras’s observation— 

** That the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat.” 
In fact, people in general seem ever ready 
to be imposed on by those who possess 
dauntless effrontery. I knew an instance, not 


long ago, of a man who was absolutely con- | co impressed with the civilities which he ex- 
cerned in defrauding another of ten thonsand | hibited towards me.” An explanation be- 


pounds; yet, so boldly did he maintain his tween the two families proved that this 
own character, and utter self-evident false- every body’s cousin was nobody’s cousin ; but 


hood upon falsehood, that his very victim (a 
man by no means devoid of common sense,) 
was, the following year, not only ready to en- 
ter into fresh engagements with him, but even, 
on one occasion, accommodated him with let- 
ters of recommendation to the Continent. 

is another personification of Effron- 
tery, though in a smaller way. It is the very 
height of his ambition to be thought to mingle 
in the society of people of rank ; and no stone 
does he leave unturned to attain his end. Be- 
sides the old trick of bowing to every coronet 
that he meets, &c. he professes to be inti- 
mately acquainted with Sir Walter Scott, and 
half the celebrated authors of the day; and, 
to bear himself out, he has bought expensive 
editions of their works, which he shows about 
as the gifts of the writers, having their names 
iuscribed on the title-pages, He meets with 





| 


all his boastings, and who, in their turn, 
boast of his acquaintance. 

In fact, the instances of effrontery which 
crowd upon me are almost innumerabie. I am 
often amused at the various forms which it is 
capable of assuming; and shall perhaps, on 
some future occasion, again endeavour to 
amuse the Fire-side by some more illustra- 
tions of the subject. J.O 





EVERY BODY’S COUSIN. 
(From the French.) 

I HAVE just had an additional opportunity of 
proving the accuracy of observation which 
distinguishes Picard’s comedy. I was present 
at the celebration of a marriage, which was 
to be followed by a grand feast at one of the 
most celebrated taverns in the capital. The 
number of relations (thanks, probably, to this 
latter circumstance) was very considerable. 
Among them I observed one whose conduct 
might have served as a model. He was 
dressed in a suit of black, and had a col- 
lected air, with a smile playing upon his lips, 
and appeared to be inspired by a general 
benevolence. At the moment of going into 
the sacristy, he offered his hand to a respect- 
able grand-aunt of the bride’s, who was quite 
charmed with a courtesy to which she did 
not appear to be accustomed. On entering 
the carriages to repair to the feast, he again 
gave his hand to the old lady, and afterwards 
seated himself beside her at the banquet. At 
table he seemed perpetually engaged. Full 
of attentions to his neighbour, he found 
means not to forget himself, although he un- 
dertook to carve several of the principal 
dishes. At the dessert, he sung some couplets 
on marriage, which seemed to have been 
composed for the occasion ; he drew the cork 
of the first bottle of Champagne; he it was 
who first drank the health of the young 
married folks ; he fastened one of the bride’s 
favours at his button-hole; in short, after 
having charmed the whole company by his 
affability and good-humour, he took leave 
when the gaming tables were brought. “ My 
love,” said the bridegroom to his young 
spouse, ‘* I am delighted in the acquisition of 
a relation so amiable as the gentleman who 
has just quitted us.” ‘* My dear,” replied 
the lady, ** itis an acquisition which I value 
the more, as I am indebted for it to you.” 
“What! is not this polite gentleman your 
cousin?” “ On the contrary, I thought he 








s whe are simple enough to swallow 


was yours, and it was on that account I was 


as, after examination, none of the spoons or 
shawls were missing, the company langhed 
beartily at the adventure, and resolved that, 
under similar circumstances, they would call 
over the names of the party before going 
into the dining-room. 





SIGHTS OF LONDON, 
No. XVILE. 


Tuourspay night I went to the first re-union, 
at the Argyle Rooms, of the Athénée Royale 
de Londres ; an affair of language, music, sci- 
ence, literature, &c. &c. The opening went 
off heavily ; first, from the delay of an hour 
after the time announced for beginning ; se- 
condly, from there being an exceedingly prolix 
discourse, delivered. by Mr. Richardson, de- 
veloping the plan; thirdly, from nearly all the 


long, except some of the music,which a few of 
the andience encored in order to renderit pro. 
portionate with the rest; and fourthly, trom 
some of the most attractive things announced 
not being produced. 

Unless greatly altered, I fear the scheme 
will not succeed. The idea of teaching 
grammars by lectures is absurd ; and unless 
an auditor understands five or six languages, 
(which few of the Bull family do—some of 
them hardly one!) the major part of the even- 
ing must be spent in listening to unintelligible 
jargon. 

Should the Athénée Royale assume a shape 
more likely to prosper withal, I shall return 
to it; but as yet, however such an establish- 
ment may suit the latitude of Paris, or how- 
ever its ancient prototype might have pleased 
the Athenians, it does not seem to me to 
possess requisites for permanency, in the pre- 
sent state of London tastes, habits, and 
wants. 





DRANA. 
ENGLISH OPERA, 


Tue Opera of * Der Freischiitz” has re- 
ceived a considerable accession of streneth 
in the person of Miss Stephens, who is en- 
gaged at this theatre for a limited period. 
She performs the part of Agnes with very 
great success, and introduces a new ballad in 
the second act, which she sings with taste 
and feeling. The grand scena also which is 
allotted to her is beautifully executed. Highly 
indeed as we have always admired this lady’s 
talents, we hardly gave her credit for so much 
scientific knowledge as she displays in this 
difficult piece of music, or for the degree of 
pathos and expression she throws into par- 
ticular parts of it. The performance: of the 
Operais now altogether perfect. Braham has 
omitted one of his songs, and substituted 
another which is more characteristic of his 
situation at the time he introduces it. The 
scene of the incantation is likewise extremely 
well managed, and the whole representation 
is in the highest degree creditable to the 
theatre. 

Miss Kelly, we regret to find, has been 
again absent, from indisposition. ‘This, to the 
lovers of good acting, is a serious calamity, 
as, for some reasons for which we cannot at 
all account, this lady seems to be excluded 
trom both the Winter houses. 





Mr. C. Kemble, it is said, is gone to Ger- 
many for the pu:pose of engaging Weber to 
superintend the musical department of Covent 
Garden theatre. “Der Freischiitz” is to be 
the first novelty produced at both the great 
houses, and we are happy to learn that the 
differences which have lately subsisted be- 
tween the respective Managers have been 
amicably settled, and the old agreement, of 
not engaging the actors belonging to the rival 
theatre, once more established. 





Though the English Opera House goes on 
swimmingly with the German Opera, we dare 
say Mr. Mathews’ engagement, which was 
for the September month, will still be added 
to its attractions, especially as Braham and 
Miss Stephens must attend their provincial 
musical festivals and other engagements in 
October. Therefore we advise the admirers 
of original composition to hasten to hear 
Weber’s Opera admirably performed. 





other parts of the entertainment’s being too 
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POLITICS. 
Tue French Ministry have re-imposed (by a 
royal decree) the Censorship on the Press; 
and the Journals, both ultras and liberaux, 
already exhibit a very piebald appearance. 
Some of them even show so much white paper, 
that we should not wonder to see occasionally 
a blank sheet published as a Newspaper. 





VARIETIES. 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope 
mention the descent, towards the South, of 
another horde of Natives, somewhat similar 
to that of last year, of which we gave the 
details in the Literary Gazette. Five nations 
are, however, spoken of, on the present 
occasion. 

Medals and Intaglios.—M. De Jonge, the 
director of the King of the Netherland’s ca- 
binet of medals and intaglios at the Hague, 
has published a very learned and elaborate” 
account of them. The number of medals in 
the cabinet is 33,675. ‘Of these the Greek 
are in number 5,800 (197 in gold); the Ro- 
man, 11,380 (88 in gold) ; the modern (in 
every kind of metal) 5,760 ; obsidional coins, 
640; crowns, or dollars, 2,137 ; coins, pro- 
perly so called (in gold, silver, and copper,) 
7,958.—The number of intaglios is 1,325. 

Vienna.—-The population of Vienna, like 
that of most other cities and great towns, 
appears to be on the increase. The number 
of births last year was 12,758; of which 6585 
were of boys, and 6173 of girls; exceeding 
the number of births in the preceding year 
by 313. The number of marriages was 2468 ; 
being 126 more than in 1822. The number 
of deaths was 11,160; of which 3244 were of 
adult males, 2806 of adult females, 2776 of 
boys, and 2334 of girls: the whole number 
was less by 668 than that of 1822. Among 
the individuals who died in the course of the 
last year were, 44 from 90 to 100 years old; 
2 of the age of 100; 1 of the age of 104; and 
1 of the age of 105. 

Michael Angelo.—A work has lately been 
published at Rome, called “ Mementoes of 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti; derived from 
various Manuscripts, &c.” In this little 
work; which is almost entirely composed of 
fragments relative to Michael Angelo, is an 
autograph of a letter from Francis the First, 
addressed to that great artist. There is 
added an engraving of the monument which 
was erected to him in the church of the Twelve 
Apostles at Rome, and which, after two cen- 
turies, has just been discovered and recog- 
nised by M. F. Giangiacomo, professor of 
design. 

Notice to Dogs.—In a small town on the 
western frontier of France, in which German 
is still the only language of many of the in- 
habitants, measures of precaution were lately 
taken, in consequence of the great heat ; and 
a posting bill, written in French, announced 
that poisoned sausages would be thrown to 
any stray dogs. Piqued at this bill not being 
in both languages, the wags of the place cir- 
culated a caricature, at the top of which was, 
** Last notice to stray dogs ; who are hereby 
again informed, that after Tuesday, the 20th 
July, municipal sausages will be administered 
to them.” Under this proclamation are repre- 
sented two foreign dogs, the one a German, 
the other a Fleming, who are much embar- 
rassed as to the true meaning of the French 
notification. The Flemish dog however con- 


cludes that it is an invitation to them to din- 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Some MSS. of Lord Byron’s, but whether literary, or 
merely private or political, is not said, are reported to 
have been thrown overboard, in a moment of danger, 
from a vessel off the Greek coast, by a Count Gamba, 
to whom they had been intrusted. 
Among the works nearly ready for publication which 
were destroyed by the late calamitous fire at Mr. Moyes’s, 
in Greville-street, were Mr. Britton’s “ History and An- 
tiquities of Bath Abbey Church,” and the third volume 
of his “ Beauties of Wiltshire.” A part of the manu- 
scripts for the concluding sheets, Appendix, &c. was 
also destroyed; together with Mr. Dibdin’s account of 
the English Opera House and Davis’s Royal Amphi- 
theatre, intended for insertion in the “ [lustrations of the 
Public Buildings of London.”? Through this unforeseen 
accident the appearance of both the“ Bath Abbey ”’ and 
the ‘* History of Wiltshire” will necessarily be retarded 
for three or four months. 
The Rev. W. Eastmead intimates that he has nearly 
ready for publication a Memoir of the Hyena’s Den 
discovered at Kirkdale. 
Periodical Works.—A very useful little book has been 
published at Berlin, describing the principal journals 
and periodical works, political or otherwise, which ap- 

ear in the German, French, English, Italian, Spanish, 

ortuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Russian, Polish, 
Bohemian, Hungarian, Greek, and Latin languages. 

German Almanacks.—No fewer than thirty almanacks 
were published in Germany at the commencement of 
the present year. Some of these little productions are 
not destitute of a certain literary importance; and 
several of the distinguished poets and romance-writers 
of Germany have not disdained to contribute to them. 
Among them are, the Minerva, to which are attached 
the names of Mesdames Pichler and Van-der-Velde; 
the Orpheus, which reckons among its editors Madame 
de Chezy, and Messrs. Lamothe Fouqué, Beauregard 
Pandin, &c.; the Urania and the Aglaia, containing 
pieces by Mesdames Pichler and de Chezy ; the Ladies’ 
Almanac, which boasts the charming sonnets of the 
Count de Leben; the Flewers of the Rhine, of which 
M. Louis Tilck is the editor, and in which some choice 
little articles are inserted; the Dramatic Bouquet, of 
which the Valerius of Messrs. Scribe and Mélesville, 
translated into German, is one of the ornaments ; the 
Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Almanack of 
Hassel, &c. 

Russian Literature.—Previous to the year 1817, there 
had been printed in Russia only 4000 works,—about the 
same number as are contained in the annual Catalogues 
of the Fair at Leipsig. In 1820 there were in the library 
of the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, about 
3000 Russian works, of which 150 were novels. At 
present the number of the nitional works amount to 
8000. At Moscow there are nine reading societies and 
ten printing-offices ; at St. Petersburg, seven readin 
societies and five printing-offices. Reval, Dorpat, an 
Charcow, have each a reading society and a printing- 
office. There are in the whole empire nine type-foun- 
deries. - - - - The Emperor Alexander is not only the 
enlightened protector of men of letters, but he himself 
reads with attention every thing that relates to politics, 
religion, history, statistics, and geography. His cabinet 
looks like the abode of a professed student: he is often 
in it by six o’clock in the morning. He writes with cor- 
rectness and elegance in several languages, and on the 
most elevated subjects. He is well acquainted with the 
natural history of his own vast empire. 

French Arts and Literature—The following is said to 
be an exact statement of the increase which has taken 
place in the publication of Books, Prints, and Musical 
Compositions, in Paris, in one year : 

Books. Prints. Mus. C, 
In 1822, the number published was 5824 840 229 
BO BORD, 2 cc ccccdccccccccosccece - 6007 978 365 
Being an increase of .......+..-. 183 138 135 

Egyptian Antiquities.— M. Champollion, jun. has 
visited the Royal Egyptian Museum at ‘Turin, contain- 
ing M. Drovetti’s collection ; and he has already de- 
scribed several articles that it contains. From the in- 
formation supplied by M. Champollion. jun., and from a 
Memoir of M. Peyron, M. Champollion Figeac has read 
to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, an 
Essay on aGreek Papyrus,and on a Greek and Egyptian 
Inscription. This Essay is inserted in the Bulletin Uni- 
versal of Baron Ferusae, and some copies have been 
taken separately. It makes eleven pages octavo. 


Contents of the Journal des Savans, for August.— Art. L. 
Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles,30 vols. 8vo. ; re- 
viewed by M. Abel Rémusat.—II. M. Fontanier, La 
Henriade avec un c trire classique; M. Raynon- 
ard.—IHI, Sir R. K. Porter's Travels in Georgia, &c. ; 
M. Silvestre de Sacy.—IV. P. N. Rolle, Recherches 
sur le culte de Bacchus; M. Daunou.—V. Uri’s Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry (translated;) M. Chevreul. 








LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCK OUR LAST? 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Speech on the Recognition of 
the. Independent States of South America, 8vo. 5s.— 
Dupuis’ Residence in Ashantee, 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d.—Evans’s 
History of Van-Diemen’s Land, 8vo. 7s.6d.—Memoirs of 





ner; and they both regale on the fatal sau- 
sage! 


Westall’s Designs, 2 vols. 12mo. 18s.—Townserd on 
Vital Air, 8vo. 5s.—Forbes on Diseases of the Chest, 
new edit. 8vo. ls. 6d.—Finlayson on preserving the 
Health of Seamen, Svo. 4s.—Sutlefle’s Medical and Sur- 
gical Cases, Svo. 16s. 





METEORCLOGICAL TABLE. 
5 Thermometer. Barometer. 


from 54 to 74 2974 — 29°80 
-» 4&— 71 29 80 — 2984 
veee 4 — 69 | 29-902 — 29-96 
|... 52 — 66 29°75 — 29°55 
eons 47— G | 2°55 — 2989 
wees 499— TI 29-80 — 29-66 

. 52— 70 | 29°66 — 20°57 





W. prevailing. Alternately clear 
and cloudy; frequent showers. A slight thunder-storm 
in the afternoon of the 18th.—Rain fallen ,2 of an inch. 
Wheat generally cutting in the neighbourhood. 
Edmonton. Cc. H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Continuation of Mr. Ellis’s Letters, &c. in our next. 
Oscar will find a packet at our Office, 

We would not discourage the youth of M. K, ; but the 
fruit is not yet mature for the Lit. Gaz. 

We shall be glad to hear from L. B. 

The song from “ An Oyster” won't do: it is not the 
vocal shell. 

Of the two Epigrams from one hand, signed Speed and 
Lance, we need only say, that Speed is too late, and 
Lance is without a point. 

L. T., Maidstone, is too long for us. We thank him — 
We also thank the Translator of the Elegy on Lord 
Byron, though we have not room to multiply its versions, 
In any other way, we think, he would be welcome to us. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 
OOKS.—Gentlemen, Booksellers, and Pro- 


prietors of Circulating Libraries, and others, having LI- 
BRARIES and smaller Parcels of BOOKS for Sale, may receive 
a liberal Price in Cash, or have them sold on advantageous 
‘Terms, by applying (if by letter, post paid) to J. JONES, 
a8, Leadeuhall-street. 

N.B. Books redeemed from Pledge for Persons of respectability. 





a few days will be published, an improved Edition of 


In 
LEIGH'S NEW PICTURE of LONDON.— 


The Work may be had, variously embellished, at the fol- 
lowing prices :— 


With Plan of London and Map of the Environs - 6s, bd. 
Ditto and 110 Views = - - : ° - oO 
Ditto, ditto, and 24 coloured Costumes - - 1. — 


Pictee do. and Rewlandson’s 54 coloured Costumes 15%. — 
ndon : Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand ; and Baldwin 
Cradock, & Joy, Paternoster-row. Sold by all Booksellers and 
Stationers. A 
, Elegant Edition of the Music in the Freischutz. 

TH E OVERTURE, with thé favour'te Pieces 

in DER FREISCHUTZ, including the Sopuine Song, the 
celebrated Trio, and the Prayer, will be published in the @ist 
Number of The HARMONICON, on the 1st of September; from 
M. DE WEBER’S own arrangement for the Piano-Forte and 
Voices; with English Words, translated from the original Ger- 
many and adapted to the Music. ‘The fine Cavatina, the Chorus, 
the Entre-acte, Dances, &c. which excite so mach applause, have 
already appeared in the same Work. 

London: Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand ; and sold by all, 
Booksellers in Town and Country.—Orders should particularly 
specify the Harmonicon Edition of the Music of the Freischiitz, 
as no other can be had under six times the price. 











Excursions to the Watering Places and to the Metropolis. 
Persons who at this Season are meditating or making Summer 
Excursions, are informed, that an entirely new and revised 
Edition of | 3 7 e , 
TH E GUIDE to all the WATERING and SEA- 
BATHING PLACES, with 94 Views, Maps, Roads, &e. priee 
15s. may be had of all Booksellers. 
Persons visiting London are also informed, that an Edition, 
corrected to the present time, has just been published, of | 
The Picture of London, or Complete Guide 
through London and its Environs; with Maps and Plans, 6s. bd. ; 
or with 108 Views additional, 9s. bd. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
N.B. These well-known and approved Works have passed 
through above 20 Editions; and, in making their purchases, the 
os should be on their gaard agaiast imitations under similar 
Titles. 





Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica. — ? 
In 11 Parts, or in 4 thick gto. volumes, closely printed in doable 
vq OU NS, price 111. 115. in Me ards, 
BIBLIO THECA BRITANNICA; or,aGeneral 
Index to the Literature of Great Britain and Ireland, Au- 
cient and Modern ; including such Foreign Works as have been 
translated into English, or printed in the British Dominions. In 
Two Divisions. {n the First, the Authors are arranged al phabeti- 
cally, and of each, as far as possible, a short Biographical Notice 
is given; to which is subjoined, a Ch logical List ofhis Works, 
their various editions, sizes, prices, &c. and, in many instances, 
the Character of the Work.—Iu the Second, the subjects are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and under each the Works, and parts 
Works, treating of that subject, are arranged in chronological 
order. This Division also includes the Anonymous Works which 
have appeared in this Country. . 
By ROBERT WATT, M.D. &c. &e. late President of the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 

Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; and Hurst, 
Robinson, & Co. 90 Cheapside, and 8 Pall-Mall ion. p 

*.* A work such as Watt’s Bibliotheca lias fong been a desi- 
deratum in British Literature. Works of a like description have 
appeared in Germany; bat this is the first successful attempt 
to embody in one view the entire Literature of our Country, and 











the Rose, 18mg, 4s,~Burns' Poems and Songs, with 





ing from the pen of one writer, may be considered one of the 
mont extraordinary booke in the labguage, 
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Sea- ee Asueement ga days im 12mo0. sae) a Frontispiece, 
hiy interesting Work, entitled 


pur ‘CONCHOLOGIST’ 8 COMPANION : 


comprising the Instincts and Constructions of Testaceous 
Animals ; with a general Sketch of those extraordinary Produc- 
tions w con egetable and Ani in Ss. 


ote the same Author, in 12mo. 6s. aad 
Wonders of the bad Kingdom displayed. 


HE Al ART of FRENCH “COOKERY. 
BEAUVILLIERS, Raseeeeeah, Paris, 
Prin pd rh an, Hurst, Rees, Orme wn, & Green. 
is Work i is the celebrated Restausatenr i in the 
Rue Richeli Paris; whose object, after forty-four years’ 
Wee Jason tl’ the present publication, to “re Cooks, Con- 
fectioners, or Amateurs, with the 





IN ‘THE PRESS. 


Wednesday the 25th iust. i gsi hy 0. 
Tw: of a TRAVELLER. the Author of 
The Sketch Book.— Printing for ol, he Albemarle-st. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


ith Edit. in Foolscap 8vo. 
Mei of CAPTAIN ROCK, the CELE- 
IRISH. CHIEFTAIN ; with some Account of his 
Ance: Written, by M 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 


ion, in 8vo. » pric 
HE SIEGE’ of JERUSA ALEM, a Poem, 
CHARLES PEE: 
- Printed 7. John Marray, Albemarle-street. 
Second Edition, in 8vo." 
NOTES, during a VISIT to EGYPT, NUBIA, 
LN the OASIS, BORIS, MOUNT SINAL, and | JERUSALEM, 
By Sir FREDERICK HENNIKER, 
Printed for John Murray, py ta mee al 
Just tis! in 1 vol. 8v0. with Ma: > Price 16s. 
HE HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, and AN- 
ae of the CouNTY aud CITY of WATERFORD; 
with an Account of the present State of the oo of that 
part of the South ‘of Irelaud. By the Rev, K.H. R’ LAND. 
Printed for Johw Marray, Albemarle- pny 














the 
cook, to make a great aie ahd excellent icneal, by the sim- 
plest and most 








peak SCENERY; ror, rr, the Der Derbyshire 'T ‘ourist. 


Second ~ oe conkelaing a revision of the 4to. Edition: 
witha apter ; a Series of Road Sketches, for the 
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the different Fxcursions. By E. Ri HODES, F. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Ree Orme, en, & Green, 
London; and the Author, Shefficld.—Of whom may be neh 8 
hae api, of this Work i] :: with En Aint by W. B. 

from Drawit Chaatry, 
Sets of the Plates ay mM had capone, price al. 128. 
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In 1 vol. gte. ei a Map and 15 Plates, price 2. 12s. 6d. boards, 
Jt URNAL of a RESIDENCE in ASHANTEE. 
By po | DUPUIS, Esq. late His Britannic Majesty’s 
Bin and Consul for that Kingdom. 
Published and sold by Henry Colburn, 8, New Burli treet 
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the use of Young Persons.——** The style of this book 1s si 
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New Edition of Swift's Works, by Sir W. Scott, Bart. 
Beautifully peioced i R19 aa gst fat os in boards, with 


Plate: 
“|THE WORKS of "JONATHAN “SWIFT, D.D. 
Dean of &t. Patrick’s, Dublin ; a gee Nisetere, 
Tracts, aud Poems, not aiaoie bers shed. “With Notes, and a 
Life of the Author, By Sir W. LTE st SCOTT, eae Second 
Editien, with considerable Additions. 
Printed for yaa sa Con ate aCe & Co. Edinbu: h ; and Hurst, 
Robinsdu, & Co. go Cheapsi od and 8 Pal ih. neh , pot Prong 
*+* This Edition bas to considerable additions and 
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sed Paper, with Proof Impressions of the Plates, 1. 
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meee or seo bea Seri: oe reading. The whole compited from 
e tyson on and best Authorities. By "C. RUSSELL, Goomrapher. 
Maps are printed on a fine stout Drawing Pa per. 
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** Pensando che nulla d See, ov valine amend a farsi.”’—Lucan. 

Vide Golden Rules, tra: Savant Florentine Sig. Guido 
Soreili, di ete Italiana, at 35, Regent Circus, 
Piccadilly, ie peneeeete Soho.—Price 2s. in English. 
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nected with them. To which are an » References to Books 
of History, torye Vezages, Travels, serg intended to promote the 

i ith in yy History, and Biography. 

Prriiowas BOURN, Teacher ew riting and Geography. 
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and they are such ungainly objects of a Reviewer's attention, 
that we should not aps have en induced to take notice of 
Mr. Bourn’ 's com) pablics and the favour with which it has 
been received by the and the peculiar features of its cha- 
racter see! that should give it a place in our 

Mr. Bourn’s particular ob- 
urand reading which must 
rve the success which it 
need, good opinion which we now readily 
Pronounce on it. numerous poetical and entertaining quo- 
tatious interspersed in this work make it almost a readab ie Dic- 
tionary ;— a pleasing monster which the wort ne'er ee sone, 
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LES HERMITES en LIBERTE. Par 
E. JOUY et A. JAY. ae faire suite aux Hermites en 
Prison. 2 vols. 8vo. price 1.1 
’ Poetes Francois depuis le x11. Siecle 
jusqu’h Malherbes, avec une Notice Historique et Littéraire sur 
chaque Podte. 6 vols. 8vo. beautifully printed, 3l. 12s. 

3. Histoire de la Marine de tous les Peuples, 
depuis la plus haute cag ag sare nos jours. Par A.J. B. 
Bouvet de Cressé. 2 vols. 8 

Published and imported by 1 Peuttel - a 30, Soho-square. 

Of whom may be 
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Revised wnd au mented, ing vols. 8vo. price 1 Guinea, 7th edit. 
BARETI ’S DICT JONARY of the ENGLISH 

and ITALIAN LANGUAGES. ‘To which is. prefixed, an 
Italiau and English Grammar, founded on the Rules of Dr. John- 
son and Buonmattei. 

.B. It is an important feature in Baretti’s Digtionary, that 
‘while it contains every necessary to be knowthby those whe’ 

study the Italian with. a view to'speak and write it 
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wae? to = gree t= table seciety 
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n 2 vols. small 8vo. price tl. 1s. 3d Edition of 
EX: TRAC’ US from a.JOURNAL written on the 
COASTS of CHILI, PERU, and MEXICO, in the Years 
1820, 1921, 1822. By Captain BASIL HALL, Royal Navy, Author 
of A Voya e to Loo Choo. 

** Considerable curiosity having been expressed as to the cli- 
mates on the coast of the Pacific ten there has been added to 
the Appendix a brief notice on this subject, extracted from a de- 
tailed professional memoir, drawn up “help Geo. Bernie, R.S. 
Surgeon of the Conway.”’— Preface to Third Edition. 

Horst, Robinson, & Co. 90 Cheapside, and § Pall- Mall, London. 
“If Lam farther called upon te describe the value of a full 
interekerss with South America, | shall refer to a very valuable 
a which I cowe évery man has read, and which f 
how every, man ought 40 re read, I mean Capt. Basil Hall’s Work 
on South Kangen, « whole book was one argument, showing 
the importance of that trade to this country. No man knew bet 
ter than CePee = Hall oar to derive information from the most 
seemingly triding conversations, and to give from them the most 
Beriest hoowledge of the habits and feelings of the people.” 

ech of Sir Jas. Mackintosh in the House of Commons, 15th June, 
“s presenting the Petition < the rept ge s wae the Ci ity of Lon- 
don, praying for the of t of the 
States of South America. 




















Works.—Picturesque Tour of the Ganges and Jumna, 
By R. “Ackermann Sanden, in Layne! rier Parti, ee ate. (to 
Mon MY id completed in Six Part: 
A PICTURESQUE “I TOU kt ‘of the Riv ERS 
GANGES and JUMNA, in India: containing highly finished 
and coloured Eugravings of the nog remarkable objects a’ 
ose ificent Scewery oa those Rivers, from Drawings takeu on 
ine spot; with [lustrations, Historical and Descriptive, by 
Lieut. -Colonel FORREST.—Each Part will contain 4 Views, be- 
sides Vignettes and a Map; and the Volume, when complete, 
will form a Companion to Ackermann’s Tours of the Rivers 
Rhine aud Seine. 
The South Sea Islands: being a Description 
of the Manners, Customs, &c. of their Inhabitants ; and contain- 
ing, among the rest, an interesting ferent of the § Sandwich 
anders. In@ vols. ‘xith 26 coloured En aeilane 
‘The Asiatic Islands and New 1 Holland. In 2 
vols. with 26 coloured eg ve 
Letters between Amelia in London and Hér 
Mother in the Country. Written by the late Wm. Combe, Esq 
Embellished with anreutiogton? and printed uniformly with the 
Miniature Tours of Dr. Syntax, tax, by the same Author, In 1 vol. 5s. 
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portioned ; und it is evident that the best authorities have been 
quoted. The form of the work also has its merit, the alternations 
of lecture and dialogue producing an enlivening effect.” 

oe uted for for Jenn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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In gvols. ie and c' arr 
SYSTEM -of MECHANICAL, 'P iLuso- 
PHY. the | late AUN ROBISON, LL.D. Professor of 
Natural Phileson in the University, ars Secretary to the loyal 
Society of Edinburgh. Edited by DAVID BREWSTER, L' 
F.R.S.E.—A_ copious Article on the 1 he aud Operations of 
te stetes F ine has been completely revised by the late 
JAMES W. ri. Esq. and bis Son, of —_ who have also made 
man bey 3 so that it is now become the only account which 
can he relied upon. This subject is illustrated with eight large 
and original Engrovings. 
Prints we ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
-in 39 on will be published, 
OMMEN TARIE, on the DISEASES of the 
STOMACH and BOWELS of CHIL 
Hy ROBLEY DUNGLISON, Me be Se. Ke. 
1 vol. Post Svo. price 1 
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